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fter just a short 
time of advertising 



Mash's Semi-Boneless 

Hams onWBAL TV, sales 
have increased over 50%. 



N'.ulun M Prouktu 
NATHAN MA>H, INV 



Maximum Response— that's advertising efficiency. 

WBAL TV^BALTIMORE 

"MARYLAND'S NUMBER ONE CHANNEL OF COMMUNICATION" 
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the difference in 4 Kansas TV is 





A single buy gets you more than half: The counties . . . 
The population ... The consumer spendable income... 
The TV homes ... of prosperous Kansas. This includes the 
rich, South Central area that encompasses Wichita, fourth 
fastest-growing city in the country during the past decade 
To Sell Kansans / Buy KTVH . . . 
With 1504-Foot Tall Tower Power! 



KTVH 
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larris Agrees to Delay in Cigaret Rules 



Washington — FTC chairman Paul 
ind Dixon has agreed to a request 
House Commerce Committee 
airman Oren Harris for a six-month 
tstponcment to July I, 1965, of the 
festive date for the commission's 
w rules requiring hazard warnings 
i cigaret labels. Chairman Harris 
ote the commission last week that 
< committee needs more time to 
idy the matter and to determine 
Kit. if any, legislation is needed. 
TC chairman's answer was prompt 
d brief. 

In- executive session last week, the 
mmittee considered but did not at- 
iipt to act on ten bills to regulate 
;arct labeling and/or advertising, 
lich were the nominal subjects of 
rly June hearings. During the hear- 
;s, FI'C chairman Paul Rand Dixon 
ide his shattering announcement 
(lit the commission had already 
lued its rules: all cigaret labeling and 
ivcrtising must contain a warning 
lit cigaret smoking is dangerous to 
•alth and may cause death from 
mcer or other diseases. 
Prc^ious to FTC agreement last 
•ck, label deadline was Jan. 1, 1965. 
.d advertising compliance deadline 
•is July 1, 1965. 

The effective date for hazard warn- 
i; on cigaret packages now coin- 
• Ics with the effective date for ad- 
"rtising requirements which is July 
1965. The proposed advertising re- 
ircmcnts for cigaret companies 
ly be eased or abandoned, depend- 
; on effectiveness of industry self 
l {illation, and on appeals which the 



lilse Advertising Charges 
I veled at Merck by FTC 

Washington — The Federal Trade 
( mmission has filed false advertis- 
i charges against Merck & Co., Inc. 

e complaint alleges that the firm's 
I commercials "falsely imply that 
f:rets and Children's Sucrets, by 
Wuc of their hexylresorcinol con- 
1 1. will reach and kill the germs 
tising existing throat infections and 
tis are effective in the treatment of 
toat infections including those 
t lied by the dangerous streptococcal 

J staphylococcal germs." 

Included in the FTC complaint was 
? rck's advertising agency, Doherty, 
(fford, Steers & Shcnfield, Inc. 



F1C will hear up to May 1, 1965. 
I he 1*T C report accompanying the 
rules recognized some of the diffi- 
culties broadcasters would encounter 
in trying to incorporate lengthy 
health hazard warnings in such com- 
mercials as I O-second spots. 

Rep. Harris said his committee had 
taken no action on the advertising as- 
pects of the FIC rules. The letter in- 
dicates that whate\er the election ef- 
fect may be on individual membership 
of the committee, the matter of cigaret 
labeling and advertising will undoubt- 
edly be at the top of its agenda in the 
coming session. 



Syncom 3 Satellite 
Successfully Launched 

Cape Kennedy, I la. — As of press- 
time, and with slight corrections to be 
made because of some weaung, Syn- 
com 3 Space Communications Satel- 
lite was doing well. The satellite was 
launched ITiursday. 

Barring unforeseen future techni- 
cal problems, and assuming the pic- 
tures are sufficiently clear, the satel- 
lite will be used for a live telecast of 
the opening ceremonies of the 1964 
Summer OI>mpics in 1 okyo. NBC has 
exclusive coverage, but the network 
has announced it « ill make the Syn- 
com pictures available to competing 
networks and individual stations. 



Tobacco Council Report on Research 

Claims smoking-cancer link yet to be proved; 
points to new research to supply answers 



Washington — The report of the 
Council for Tobacco Research on its 
decade of surveying the smoking and 
health problem has come out so 
quietly — and so unquotably — that 
it has barely created a ripple in the 
news. 

The report finds that there is no 
"adequate proof" of any of the cause- 
effect hypotheses about smoking and 
cancer so far produced, and that more 
definitive research is needed. 

The council — formerly known as 
the Tobacco Industry Research Com- 
mittee — has high hopes that its own 
continuing research, plus the $10 mil- 
lion grant to the AMA, plus govern- 
ment research may bring forth an- 
swers. Findings should reveal whether 
smoking should be exonerated as a 
primary cause of lung cancer et al, or 
determine to what extent it aggravates 
the condition and what remedies are 
available. 

Chief areas of future research rec- 
ommended by the Tobacco Industry 



Demo Broadcast Plank 
Asked by NAB Executive 

Washington — Fchoing CHS presi- 
dent Frank Stanton's call for govern- 
mental hands-off broadcast (sec story, 
p. 19), Vincent T. Wasilewski, execu- 
tive vice president and currently chief 
operating officer of NAB. urged the 
IX^mocratic Party to speak out in be- 
half of freedom in broadcasting and 
give it increased meaning. 



Council arc: more clinical, patho- 
logical studies of "controlled" popu- 
lation; improved methods of assaying 
whole smoke and its by-products, 
rather than isolating certain elements, 
more careful analysis of disease and 
death statistics. In this connection, the 
council asks why relative incidence of 
lung cancer per age-unit and per popu- 
lation unit has gone down since 1930, 
while cigaret smoking actually has in- 
creased. 



Domino Sets Heavy 
Spot Tv Drive 

New York — As a highlight of its 
half-million dollar "Heritage Amer- 
ica" campaign. Domino Sugar will 
enter 63 major markets with heavy 
election night concentration of 60- 
and 20-sccond tv spots. 

The four-month heritage promo- 
tion, beginning Sept 1. offers con- 
sumers reproductions of four fa- 
mous colonial documents: the Bill 
of Rights, Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Washington's Call to 
Arms and a page from Ben Frank- 
lin's Poor Richard's Alnuuuuk. 

Lawrence S. Ra\nor. advertis- 
ing and promotion manager. Ameri- 
can Sugar Co., described the elec- 
tion night participation as an "ap- 
propriate time to call attention to 
the basic documents of American 
history that have made all election 
nights possible." 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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TVB's Cash: Color Television Is 

The Only Way To Sell Color TV Sets 



New York — Charging that set 
manufacturers "have been mistakenly 
promoting color television sets in 
media other than tv," Norman E. 
Cash, president of the Television Ad- 
vertising Bureau, declared, "Televi- 
sion is the only medium that can 
reach the mass market for color tele- 
vision effectively." 

Cash called for "aggressive sales 
and program promotion campaigns 
to expand consumer buying fast 
enough to match expanded color set 
production." 

Cautioning that "consumer buying 
will not be automatic during the im- 
portant year ahead," the TVB pres- 
ident said, "Color television is moving 
fast, but it is essential to stimulate 
consumer acceptance at a time when 
both set production and color-equip- 
ped stations are fully prepared to 
meet the demand." 

Citing an Eastman-Kodak report 
on consumer exposure to color tv, 
Cash said that "85 percent of non- 
color owners have seen few, if any, 
color programs. More than one-third 
of non-color owners have seen none." 

In urging measures to overcome 
the lack of color viewing, Cash placed 
the primary responsibility for creat- 
ing consumer interest on the shoulders 
of those who have made the heavy 
investments in color — the manu- 
facturers and the stations. 



"Magazine ads for color television 
sets- are as sterile as furniture ads," 
said Cash, predicting that "with the 
log-jam broken in color set production, 
manufacturers will have to sell for 
the first time in color tv's history." 

Cash concluded: "It seems anach- 
ronistic for the men who are build- 
ing an exciting advance in television 
communications to keep their progress 
hidden between the covers of static 
media." 



400 Stations 
Can Send Color 

New York — Citing statistics 
show the present status of color fa I 
cilities for color programing, Non 
man E. Cash, president of TVB] 
pointed to the more than 400 sta 
tions currently equipped to tram| 
mit network color. 

Cash also noted that there arj 
126 stations, covering 83 pereer 
of all U. S. homes, that can origij 
nate color locally. Finally, h| 
pointed to the fact that hours 
network programing rose from 5( 
in 1956 to 2200 last year. 



WLIB Plans All-Negro Housewife Pam 



New York — One of the principal 
problems faced by Negro-appeal radio 
is the general lack of "depth research" 
on audiences. But, increasingly, large- 
market radio stations programing 
mainly to Negroes are attempting to 
close this marketing-information gap 
in an effort to back-stop sales efforts 
with solid facts. (See Sponsor, "Air 
media and the U. S. Negro market 
— 1964," p. 31, Aug. 17.) 

Latest effort in this area is a mas- 
sive sampling job being undertaken by 
a Negro-aimed radio independent, 
WLIB New York. Starting today 
(Aug. 24) a sign-on to sign off spot 
schedule will air requests for house- 
wives in the WLIB audience in the 
metropolitan New York area to send 



Gulf Sponsorship of Space Shot Opens Way for EAL 



New York — Gulf Oil Co., al- 
though well satisfied with results on its 
sponsorship of the total convention 
and election package on NBC, has de- 
cided to sponsor the two-man space 
shot instead of the presidential inaugu- 
ration. This made possible Eastern Air 
Line's just-announced sponsorship of 
inaugural coverage over NBC tv and 
radio, Sponsor has learned. (See 
story, p. 19, for details.) 

The two-man space shot scheduled 
for the "end of the year" will likely 
conic very close to the time of the 
inauguration and — out of more than 
four years of experience in sponsor- 
ing instant news — Gulf and its 
agency, Y&R, had to choose one. 

Even if dollars were available for 
both, the weight of that much cover- 



age in so short a space of time would 
be much more than needed. Tne space 
shot will certainly match the inaugu- 
ration for drama as well, perhaps, as 
viewing levels. 

As for convention coverage results, 
one bench-mark for Gulf and Y&R is 
the 200 percent increase in the re- 
quests for Gulf tour guides offered 
in one of the commercials following 
the first week after the Republican 
Convention. Clincher is that drivers 
had to go into a Gulf station, procure 
a credit card, fill it out and mail it. 
Gulf's credit card commercial seems 
also to have made its mark. 

But regard for the value of the 
NBC inauguration buy is implicit in 
the fact that it was kept in the Y&R 
shop for the airline. 



their name and address on a poste 
to the station. 

The cards received will trigge 
chain reaction, according to W 
general manager Harry Novik. 
low-up questionnaires, seeking de 
graphic data, will go out to the hou 
wife listeners. Then, from this sun| 
a housewife panel of several thous 
households will be selected. After I 
finements and additions, WLIB hoj 
to have a "cross-section-panel in 31 
60 days." 

Agencies, notably BBDO, havej 
ready indicated to WLIB that 
like the idea — particularly ■ 
WLIB plans to make the panel af 
able for specialized product studifi 
other surveys-in-depth at no eha 
"The findings of the agency would 
main its own," said WLIB's No 
adding that he would "in no sei 
expect a copy of the results to 
utilized for competitive accounts! 
any manner whatsoever." 



Goldwater Accepts Sarm 
Offer — With a Proviso 

Washington — With the W 
House still keeping mum, Sen. B.I 
Goldwater has indicated he mj 
take advantage of NBC board ell 
man Robert Sarnoff's offer of A| 
the Press for a tv debate with Presii| 
Johnson — but the senator want I 
hand in establishing the ground nj 

Specifically, the senator would \| 
the right to choose half of the nij 
men participating on the Meet 
Press panel. (See story, p. 22, 
details of Sarnoff offer.) 
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What makes a great salesman? 



From a salesman selling brooms at 
$1.00 a dozen to the acknowledged 
"King of Corn Flakes" is a big step. 
Will K. Kellogg not only made this 
transition, but revolutionized the 
breakfast habits of a nation. The 
shy, retiring co-inventor of the corn 
flake was an extraordinary promoter. 
Beginning with a tiny cereal flake, 
he built a huge industry by utilizing 
daring new advertising and sales 
techniques. 
W.K. Kellogg promoted his cereals 



with such eye-provoking ad head- 
lines as "Please stop eating Corn 
Flakes for 30 days so we can catch 
up on orders." He forced stores to 
stock his products by advertising 
in a magazine with 6,000,000 readers 
when less than 10 r c of the public 
could purchase his new breakfast food. 
He was the first manufacturer to use 
extensive door-to-door sampling. 

Great enthusiasm about his cereals 
— coupled with the belief that he 
was performing a needed service — 



made \V. K. Kellogg a su|x>r sales- 
man. The Storer stations' concern 
with |>crforming a vital service in 
each of their communities makes 
them great salesmen, too. Public- 
service broadcasts, thought-provok- 
ing editorials, and programming 
keyed to local interests turn more 
listeners and viewers into buyers. In 
Miami, Storer's great salesman is 
WGBS, an important station in an 
important market. 
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29 Speeding up spot 

By summarizing U.S. market and cost data into one booklet, CBS 
Television Stations offers a way to estimate spot television cam- 
paigns and costs — quickly and easily 



35 Editorializing— what it means to the advertiser 

Today, one-third of the nation's tv and radio stations broadcast 
their own editorials. Should they receive special consideration in 
media plans and buys? 

36 What makes them buy? 

/// his new book, Dr. Ernest Dichter of the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research gives with some plain talk on consumer motivation 

THE TIMEBUYE R 

38 Wanted: perspective 

The- timebuyer's ability to communicate with media salesmen 
makes the difference between being mesmerized or becoming a 
cynic 

40 As a seller sees it 

Radio's effectiveness mounts when major advertisers budget 
sums equal to what's spent in other media 

42 Piels' tv spots— a new trend for beer 'sells'? 

Aiming for "believable" situations and settings, a regional brewer 
uses "conversation commercials" to win consumer acceptance via 
the soft "suds" sell 
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STARTS THIS FALL ON WMAL-TV WASHINGTON, D. C. 



2 BRAND-NEW 
FEATURE FILM 
PROGRAMS 

PREMIERES AUGUST 31 

11:30 FM MOH.FRI.; 1115 PM SIT. 

MOVIE 7 

PREMIERES SEPTEMBER 14 

1:00-2:30 PM MONDAY-FRIDAY 

MOVIE 7 

HERE ARE SOME OF THE GREA T MOVIES: 

Band af Angels, Mr. Belvedere Rings The Bell, Between Heaven and Hell, Desk Set, Hatful af 
Rain, House an Telegraph Hill, Lave Me Tender, Stella, The Wayward Bus, Will Success Spoil 
Rack Hunter?, An Affair ta Remember, April Lave, Bay an A Dalphin, Decision Before Dawn, 
The Enemy Below, Five Fingers, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison, How 
Ta Marry A Millionaire, The Lang, Hat Summer, Ten North Frederick, There's Na Business Like 
Shaw Business, The Snows af Kilimanjaro, Three Cains in The Fountain, Titanic, With A Sang 
In My Heart, Battle af The Worlds, Bundle af Jay, Hell an Frisca Bay, Hame is The Hera, The 
Poacher's Daughter, Stage Struck, Strambali, Gilda, Ride The Pink Harse, Tap Raats, Retreat, Hell! 




Check with Harrington, Righterand Parsons 
for avails in these 2 New Movie Programs. 

wmal-tv ® 
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RINGMASTER BUDDY McGREGOR 
IN THE 

BIG TOP RADIO CENTER RING 
7:O0- midnight 





The coming fight over tv rights 

As I sec it, the shock-wave that reverberated throughout the industry 
with the news that CBS has bought the Yankees serves notice that the 
fight for tv rights has begun. 

CBS, which has been known to size up a situation and take a leader- 
ship stance, may have decided that the field cannot be left to pay tv 
without a fight. Since broadcast rights belong only temporarily to the 
one who rents them but permanently to the one who owns them it oc 
curs to me that acquisition of the Yankees ushers in a new chapter in 
acquisitions by broadcast companies. 

Of course I may be 100 percent wrong in my appraisal. It's con 
ceivablc that CBS considers the Yankees a good money-making oppor 
tunity and simply wants to diversify. The chances are much better that 
the reason is linked with the threat of pay tv and CBS' decision to build 
its own offensive. I refrained from discussing this matter with CBS be- 
cause I recognize that the purchase poses certain embarrassments at 
this time. At a later date I'll undoubtedly pursue the subject. 

If 1 owned CBS, with its excellent resources, I know that I would 
be looking to acquire tv rights that I could control — and the bold pur- 
chase of the Yankees would be only a first step. 

Here is my reasoning. 

The tv broadcasting industry must fight pay tv — and it will con- 
tinue to do so. But the advent of pay tv in some form is linked to r 
trend that won't be stopped. As in the cases of closed-circuit fights i 
football games and basketball games, top events are being brought U 
the people in other ways besides television and radio. It's obvious tha 
if the event is strong enough and not available elsewhere a great mam 
people will pay to sec it where they arc. 

Because the box-office take can be enormous, pay tv companic 
will be in a position to outbid broadcast interests for broadcast rights 

Many are asking — will Pat Weaver succeed in building a succcssfu 
enterprise? My guess is that he won't at the start. He'll probably droj 
many millions of stockholders' money. But whether he does or docsn' 
isn't the final answer. Pat is the pioneer. There will be new develop 
mcnts and improved ways of bringing pay tv to the public. The trent 
is on. 

In my opinion CBS is doing the only thing feasible. Regardless o 
what happens they should be seeking a hand in the game. The stakes ar 
big. They can afford in. Others, like John Fctzcr of the Fetzer Station 
and the Detroit Tigers, like Gene Autry of the Golden West Stations am 
the Los Angeles Angels, are in. The circle should widen. 

Glenn's goof 

Last week I wrote a column about the Maximum Service Tele 
casters and its remarkable policy of "enlightened self interest." I tol- 
about its fine efforts on behalf of UHF stations. But 1 referred to th 
MST as "almost entirely a UHF club." Naturally, 1 meant "almost en 
tircly a VHF club." 

T wish I could blame it on the typographer or proofreader. 1 can' 
That's the way 1 wrote it. 





HOUSTON'S 24-HOUR MUSIC AND NEWS 

Notional Reps.; 
THE KATZ ACENCY,inc. 
New York • Chicago 

• Detroit • Atlanta ■ 
St. Louis * San Francisco 

• Los Angeles • Dollos 

In Houston: Call DAVE MORRIS — JA 3-2581 
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! In Detroit, the WWJ Stations enjoy an acknowledged 
audience loyalty. For many reasons: Special em- 
phasis on local affairs and news. A knowledgeable 
approach to total programming. A sincere devotion 
to community service. An affiliation with NBC dating 
back 38 years. And home ownership by The Detroit 
News. 



Because of this audience loyalty, the WWJ 
Stations provide advertisers with a more receptive 
atmosphere for their sales messages. Consistent 
results through the years have proved that the way to 
squeeze the most out of a Detroit minute is to spend 
it on the WWJ Stations. Whether you sell alarm 
clocks or automobiles. 



WWJ and WWJ -TV 

t/f- 0*ned md Operated by The Detroit News • Affiliated with NBC • National Representatives. Peters. Gnfrn, Woodward. Inc THE NEWS STATIONS 
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Tell us why you don't give a hoot 
about our 40th anniversary and 



It's our 40th anniversary . . . and we can just 
hear you saying "Big deal." 

All right. Have a little fun at our expense. 
Use the coupon below (or don't use it : it's 
a free country) to tell us why you just can't 
seem to get all excited about our anniver- 
sary. 

Or, if you prefer, express yourself in some 
other way. Write a limerick. Draw a comic 
card. Anything. 

Whatever you do, don't be bashful. Let 
us have it. Both barrels. After all, we wouldn't 
care about your anniversary, either. 



If it will help you any, we are 1 260 (CBS) 
on the radio dial, channel six (NBC) on tele- 
vision. We are Time-Life Broadcast stations. 
And we have more experience, more staff, 
more equipment, more facilities, more cover- 
age, more audience, more you-name-it than 
any other broadcaster in Indiana. 

Get your entry in by September 1 5th. And 
if we think it's the most devilishly clever one 
we receive, we'll send you a hundred clams. 

Oh yes, one other thing. If nobody enters, 
we'll give the hundred to our promotion man- 
ager. As severance pay. 



KEITH STRANGE, Promotion Mgr.. THE WFBM STATIONS, 1330 N MERIDIAN ST, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Yes, I know you are the best broadcast buy in the Mid-Indiana Market, but I still don't give a hoot about your 
40th Anniversary, and here's why: 



the WFBM 
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EDITORIALS 



In this issue of Sponsor, John E. 
McMillin, well known to our read- 
ers as a former editor and colum- 
nist for this publication and now a 
broadcast and advertising consul- 
tant, adds an important facet to his 
incisive study of broadcast edi- 
torializing. The study, "New Voices 
in a Democracy, A Study of Tv 
Editorializing," was sponsored by 
TIO and was the basis of McMil- 
lin's recent address at the Broad- 
east Editorializing Conference. 

In his article on page 35, "Edi- 
torializing — What it Means to 
Advertisers," John McMillin writes, 
". . . I'm convinced that such 
questions as 'do you editorialize? 
how often? what about?' should be 
included in any thorough media 
study of station outlets." 

This one quote brings into sharp 
focus the advertiser's stake in his 
choice of stations elected to carry 
product as well as institutional ad- 
vertising. It must lead to the con- 
clusion that the broadcaster who 
takes a stand on conflicting theor- 
ies of consequence to a local com- 
munity or the community at large, 
is on a razor's edge, but is a broad- 
caster deeply involved in the wel- 
fare of the community he serves. 
And it must follow that the citi- 
zens of that community cannot 
long remain unaware of it. 

While editorializing does not 
guarantee better broadcasting or 
advertising results, it is an ingredi- 
ent that is found in the quality 
of broadcast service and commun- 
ity involvement. Advertisers should 
also be aware that lack of editor- 
ializing docs not make for either 
a bad broadcaster or advertising 
vehicle. For many reasons, legal 
advice included, licensees have not 
joined the editorializing ranks. But 
this is changing and the client will 
benefit. 





More on Minuteman 

Enjoyed your column of July 
27 because, while I may be selling 
network television, a good chunk 
of my mind still belongs to, and 
is absorbed with, radio. 

It just startles me to see so little 
excitement in that area with its 
vast potential for reach and im- 
mediacy. 

Your reference to the Minute- 
man Plan is intriguing. 

Would you tell all to a curious 
television man? 

Max E. Buck 

Vice President 

National Broadcasting Co. 

New York 



Strong Response 

None of the following is to 
be interpreted to mean that I 
believe that the written word is 
more powerful than the spoken 
word. However, I thought you 
might be interested in the follow- 
ing. 

Being vacation time. I find that 
I get involved in many details 
of the department which normally 
don't eome to my attention. Last 
week I noticed that one day's mail 
included two requests for a copy 
of our study "What Did You Do 
Today?" In both cases reference 
was made to the article published in 
Sponsor Magazine, [What Women 
Do All Day Long. Feb. 10]. 

Naturally my curiosity was 
aroused because the article had 
been published in February. I 
asked myself, "Do many people 
wait six months before they get 
around to reading Sponsor, or is 
it that they remember where they 
read it for months afterward? 

I still haven't learned the answer 
but in checking our files here is 
what 1 did learn. 

Even though your article men- 
tioned only the film version and 
made no mention that a printed 
copy was available, we received 
76 requests during the first two 
weeks alter the article appeared. 
These requests specifically men- 
tioned the Sponsor article. Dur- 
ing the six months since that time 
there have been very few weeks 
during which we have not gotten 



one or more requests as the direct 
result of your article. 

So, whether they read it the 
day it comes out and remember 
what they read for months, or in 
it's a matter of reading it months 
later, obviously your book is get- 
ting read. 

J. Norman Nelson 
Director of Marketing & New 

Business 
AM Radio Sales Co. 
New York 



Must Reading 

Your new format is to be 
complimented. SPONSOR has be- 
come here at WICE must reading 
for all of us who are interested 
in what is happening and how it is 
happening in our industry. 

To that end, there was one 
article that I would like to have 
reprints of in your July 13, 1964 
issue. The article was entitled 
"Summertime is Radio Time" and 
was on page 48. I would like to 
order 100 reprints of this article. 

Herbert M. Levin 

Sales Manager 

WICE Radio 

Providence, R.l. 

Mail Running in Favor 

Your piece on "The Ban" [sec 
Sponsor's story on WNEW's ban 
on comedy satires on politics, 
Aug. 3] is already in my volumin- 
ous folder, along with Mr. Buch- 
wald's comments, the New York 
Times' editorial and some 50 letters 
from people as far away as Law- 
rence, Kan., and someplace in 
British Columbia. 

FYI, this mail from individuals 
supports mc three or four to one 
— but I'm communist and a fas- 
cist, according to the amis. 

Also for your information, guess 
which broadcasting trade paper 
has yet to mention this story? The 
same one, incidentally, which didn'tj 
think our Schocnbrun junket last 
February was "important enough' 
even for a line. 

John V. B. Sui t ivan 

Vice President and General 
Manager 

WNEW Radio 

New York 
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The political fat is now in the broadcast equal time fire , thanks to 
last week's Senate majority decision to loavo Sec. 315 requirements as is 
for all candidates, with no exceptions made for presidential or vice presi- 
dential candidates to be given free time by networks for debate or solo 
talks. 

Now begins the pre at broadcaster-FCC debate on just when appearances 
by top party candidates will leave stations open to demands for equal time 
under Communications Act requirements . 

During the final debate on the Senate floor last week, preceding the 
hairsbreadth vote on Sen. Mansfield's move to table exemption, GOP Sen. Hugh 
Scott called the Democrats "chicken," for fearing to let their incumbent 
president debateT Sen John Pastore (who voted against his own party ma- 
jority to permit the exemption) fired the epithet right back at the GOP 
candidate for having refused to debate rival Gov. Scranton during the pri- 
mary campaign . 

It may be the broadcaster who, of necessity, must emerge as the 
"chicken" in the matter of free tv appearances of LBJ and Barry Goldwater . 
The broadcaster has a clear mental picture of the baker's dozen splinter- 
party candidates who were, fortunately, barred by special legislation for 
demanding time equal to that given the I960 Kennedy-Nixon debates. 

In this election year, the only safeguard for free tv and radio ap- 
pearances by candidates is the highly debatable language of the 1959 exemp- 
tions spelled out for bona fide news and interview broadcasts in the Com- 
munications Act . FCC's answers to individual situations — where news or 
interview shows have been in some cases exempt from equal time claim, and 
in others not— are equally debatable. (See WEEK III WASHINGTON, Aug. 10.). 
A third debatable factor is fairness, where equivalent coverage in re- 
quired controversial or editorial programs do not feature the actual candi- 
dates—but do involve their political issues. 

For the record, the 19^9 Communications Act amendment spells out these 
categories as not incurring equal time liability ; ". . .Appearance by a 
legally qualified candidate on any (1) bona fide newscast , (2) bona fide 
news interview^ (3) bona fide news documentary (if the appearance of the 
candidate is incidental to the presentation of the subject or subjects cov- 
ered by the news documentary) ..." 

Any broadcaster reading the amendment would pause right there to 
ask: when can the appearance of a presidential or vice presiden- 
tial candidate in a hotly contested campaign be considered "inci- 
dental" in a documentary or any of the "bona fide" categories? 
Further, the amendment excludes: "(h) On-the-spot coverage of bona fide 
news events (including but not limited to political conventions and activ- 
ities incidental thereto)." This proviso at least opened the door to the 
gavel-to-gavel coverage of nominating conventions. 

These four situations, later to be spelled out in varying degrees of 
clarity or confusion by the FCC, are exempt — but a hooker follows : "Ifoth- 

— CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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ing in the foregoing, » .shall be construed as relieving broadcasters, in 
connection with the presentation of newscasts, news interviews, news docu- 
mentaries and on-the-spot coverage of news events, frdra the obligation im- 
posed upon them under this chapter to operate in the public interest, and 
to afford reasonable opportunity for the discussion of conflicting views on 
issues of public importance." 

The Fairness Doctrine came lustily and complicatedly alive in that 
final sentence. The words "reasonable opportunity" have been interpreted 
to a fare-thee-well, and the FCC has issued a primer with the prayerful ex- 
hortation to broadcasters to use their "good faith judgment ." 

For the next two months, networks and stations will feverishly comb 
through rulings by the FCC on what is and what isn't "bona fide" in candi- 
date appearances on news and panel programing. Upshot may be some bril- 
liant forays into new documentary formats, and increase in remotes of "bona 
fide" news events where candidates talk . 

Latest series of examples given in the equal time hassle by the FCC 
seem to lean' toward' respectable age as criteria for legitimacy in the' 'news- 
panel-documentary format . They base preference on the legislative history 
of the' 1959 equal time exoneration for "regularly scheduled" interviews et 
al as bona fide exceptions. Single appearances for interview, or a "special " 
doc umentary featuring candidates seem to lower the boom for equal time 
liab ility . But again, not in every case. 

Predictably, when it 1 3 all over, there wi ll be some lengthy account - 
ings to Hill committees by broadcaster^ and FCC commissioners in the 89'th 
Congress . One issue dear to the legislators' hearts may have gotten away 
in the confusion: the conference report on the tabled exemption would have 
required a check on differentials between charges for political as against 
commercial time. 

The FCC Itself despairingly urged legislators to forgo an original de- 
mand for specific station rate comparisons— since rates vary from hour to 
hour, station to station, area] to area . FCC's own reminder to stations' 
about political questionnaires to be answered, tacked on special query 
about the amount of free time offered political candidates or their sup- 
porters—but there may be a lot less reporting to do on this angle now that 
the proposed top-candidate exemption is out. 

Broadcasters and advertisers are doing some cheerful mental arithmetic 
on the extra millions unhappy political party budgeteers will have to spend 
to make up for the last free network time. G OP last week predicted spend- 
ing of million in tv advertising out of nearly $13 million in all 
media . GOP earlier predicted that the Democrats would spend $20 million, 
of which $k million would be spot tv. To this, Democratic National Com- 
mittee scathingly retorts that GOP's original prediction of $U million for 
t v has gone up half a million, and total could escalate at this rate to 
$11;. 5 million by another few days . Democrats have not (as of Washington 
deadline) announced their budget for tv . But they do say the GOP has al- 
ready contracted for 39 five-minute network shows — "far more than we intend 
to purchase. It appears that their network campaign alone will be more 
than all our expenditures for tv advertising." 
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ARMS for Radio-Audience Measurement 



irst official methodology report on radio listening 
(proves a mighty affirmation that audiences know stations 



Nov York — A major advance in 
adio-audience measurement — in 
effect, an answer to "do they know 
vhat they're listening to?" — has 
leen revealed by the joint RAM- 
S' A B All-Radio Methodology Study 
ARMS). 

In a word, the answer is "yes." 

Revelation of the results of this 
lirst-step study came out before the 
nonth's end as anticipated by Spon- 
sor (Aug. 17. p. 88). 

The ARMS study had a dual pur- 
xise. 

First, to establish the percentage 
at listeners likely to be confused over 
vhich station they are tuned to. 

In reply to that, the radio-valida- 
ion study found that "a high per- 
centage" of listeners know, indeed, 
'xactly which station they're tuned 
o. The exact figure cited was S4.3 
xrrcent of the sample. The signifi- 
cance of this ready identification of 
.tation is obvious for the radio ad- 
ertiser and his agency's timebuyer. 

Second of the two purposes of 
his research was to determine 
\hcther or not listener inability to 
dentify the station they're tuned to 
s so high as to invalidate radio 
neasurements that are based on 
|uestioning listeners. In short, if 
isteners are confused about the sta- 
ion they tune to. does asking them 
o identify that station help any? 

Again, results were virtually a 
tand-up endorsement and approval 
>f radio's continuing strength as an 
dvcrtising medium. Rather than af- 
ect radio measurement negative!), 
istener's ability to identify appeared 
m do just the opposite. Of those 
vho volunteer to identify the sta- 
icn they're tuned to. 91.3 percent 
re correct, according to this ARMS 
esearch. 

Above and beyond its affirming 
nswers for radio, the research was 
ignificant for interesting reasons: 
• It is believed to have been the 
irst research of its type ever per- 
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Dorrell . . "luff iciently valid" 



formed in the history of radio-audi- 
ence measurement. 

• It affirms for the first time the 
selection of a professional auditing 
firm by the joint NAB-RAB com- 
mittee. (This hail been a sensitive 
area because it necessarily involved 
many fractious matters, such as get- 
ting bids from applicant-firms, 
screening them, considering costs, 
determining payment methods and 
the like.) The firm that performed 
the work is Audits & Surveys Co.. 
Inc. 

• Further, the sample was taken 
from an unexpected locale — 
Metropolitan New York. (The prac- 
ticality of the selection, in the face 
of ARMS' being centered in New 
York, is self-evident.) Research re- 
sults were based on interviews with 
respondents in Brooklyn, Nassau 
and Westchester. 

Storer Broadcasting's Ward Dor- 
rell. who announced the research 
results as executive director of 
ARMS, explained: "With the multi- 
plicity of radio stations today in 
most markets, it was necessary that 
ARMS start with a fundamental ex- 
ploration which — as far as we 
know — had ne\er been attempted 



"Some knowledgeable people 
feared the percentage of listeners 
who could not identify stations cor- 
rectly might be so high that no tech- 
nique short of a miniature electronic 
meter (or a crystal ball) could 
work for tixlay's radio," he con- 
tinued "Unfortunately, neither is 
available. 

"As a result of this first study," 
Dorrell summarized, "we now have 
conlidence that questioning tech- 
niques, when carefully controlled 
and thoroughly executed, can pro- 
duce station-share figures that are 
sufficiently valid for practical use." 

Other highpoints of the study 
were as follows: 

The number of listeners who 
didn't identify a station was not so 
great as to change any station's 
share-of-audience significantly. In 
other words, mistakes in identifica- 
tion tended to balance one another 
out. When they failed to balance 
out, the change caused by erroneous 
answers wasn't large enough to be 
statistically significant — even with 
a sample of 1000. (Such a sample 
size is certainly ample for such pur- 
poses, yet small enough to be quite 
responsive — especially to slight 
changes. 

New York was not chosen as lo- 
cale for the research because the 
market is regarded as typical. 
Rather, the high number of radio 
stations in the market made it "an 
ideal place to test the station-identi- 
fication problem where it is most 
complex." In short, the research 
team darted to untie the knot where 
it seemed most snarled. 

With results so fa\orable to ra- 
dio in the complicated market of 
New York, it is believed that they'd 
be more fa\orable still in lesser mar- 
kets — where there are fewer sta- 
tions for individual listeners to keep 
track of. The report pointed out 
that while other cities offered "less 
likelihood of significant identifica- 
tion confusion." individual sta- 
tions could of course increase the 
problem in markets of any size To 
paraphrase it briefly. It'll probably 
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be easier for listeners in non-New 
York markets to identify radio sta- 
tions, but it all depends on the situa- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, all is not cloudless 
on radio's new horizon. Executive 
director Dorrcll puts it conserva- 
tively: "We have been alerted to 
the fact that there is enough confu- 
sion about station identification to 
make necessary further study aimed 
at improving questioning techniques 
so that confusion can be mini- 
mized." 

Any such study of interviewing 
techniques would, however, fall quite 
in line with over-all goals of the 
joint RAB-NAB ARMS group. 
Basic objective of the technical com- 
mittee is "to find one or more meth- 
ods of accurately measuring the full 
and complete radio audience by 
times of day and by stations — re- 
ported in terms of unduplieated 
coverage for both individual and 
cumulative periods . . . The extent 
to which all major types of audience 
measurement can yield this data will 
be evaluated through studies." 

The ARMS study indicates, how- 
ever, that confusion about station 
identification varies. Factors that 
affect it arc the time that listening 
takes place, the area in which re- 
spondents live, their sex, their age, 
their education. A breakdown on 
such variants is as follows: 

Time of day: The later in the day, 
the more accurate the listener's re- 
sponse tends to be. For example, 
94.2 percent of evening listeners (6- 
8:55 p.m.) were correct, as com- 
pared to 88.1 percent of morning 
(7-1 1:59 a.m.) listeners. 

Area: Brooklyn respondents 
were, as a group, a little less accur- 
ate than those living in the suburbs 
of Nassau and Westchester counties. 
In Brooklyn, 90.2 percent were cor- 
rect as compared to 95 percent in 
Long Island's Nassau County and 
92.4 percent in New York's West- 
chester County. 

Sex: Men apparently kept better 
track of the radio stations they lis- 
tened to than women. In toto, 95.6 
percent of the men were correct as 
compared to 90.5 percent of the 
women. 

Aj»e: Differences, as shown in 
these new figures by age group, 



were judged "not consistent." Lis- 
teners in the 26-35 age group scored 
highest, but the complete break- 
down is: age 12-18, 91.9 percent 
accurate; 19-25, 89.2 percent; 26- 
35, 93:1 percent; 36-45, 92 percent; 
46-55, 91.2 percent; over-55, 90.3 
percent. 

Education: The greater the lis- 
tener's education, the greater his 
accuracy in identifying stations. 
Only 88.6 percent of those with 
grammar school or less education 
were correct, as compared with 
93.8 percent of those with college 
or more. 

Note that a large amount of the 
data secured by the study is still 
being analyzed. This work is being 
undertaken by the ARMS Technical 
Committee, whose membership is 
as follows: Mary L. MeKenna, 
Metromedia, chairman; Hugh M. 
Bcville, NBC; Melvin A. Goldberg, 
formerly NAB director of research 
who is now employed by the John 
Blair rep firm: Alfred N. Watson, 
RAB. All are New Yorkers. 



The RAB-NAB 
'ARMS' Committee 

George B. Storer, Jr., Storer 
Broadcasting, Miami — chair- 
man 

Hugh M. Beville, NBC, New 
York 

Thomas S. Carr, WBAL Balti- 
more 

Miles David, RAB, New York 
Charles E. Gates, WGN Chicago 
Ralph Glazer, Group W, New 
York 

Melvin A. Goldberg, formerly 
NAB now John Blair, New 
York 

Robert F. Hurleigh, MBC, New 
York 

Robert Kieve, WBBF Rochester 
Mary L. MeKenna, Metromedia. 

New York 
Ben Sanders. KICD Spencer. 

Iowa 

William D. Shaw, KSFO San 
Francisco 

Ben Strousc, WWDC Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

Sherril Taylor. NAB, Washing- 
ton 

Alfred N. Watson, RAB, New 
York 



The next ARMS study — like 
this first one, just part of a series 

— will include analyses of all ma- 
jor types of tadio-audienee measure- 
ment as well as "determination ol 
the extent of the vast automobile- 
radio listening," plus measurements 
of the many other away-from-homc 
forms of radio-listening. The ARMS 
committee and its work is continu- 
ing "with all possible speed," Dor- 
rcll explained, lest the introductior 
of new syndicated radio-measurint 
services compound confusion. 

The study was based on a total o 
1232 interviews with radio listen 
ers. (Statisticians agreed that the 
sample size was large enough tc 
yield conclusive results.) 

The interviews were all con 
ducted by telephone. But not, thi 
executive director points out, K 
determine — or to try to determini 

— "the degree to which listening 
levels yielded by phone undcrstati 
the full radio audience." In fact 
ARMS has made no determinatioi 
of the correctness of any measurin 
method now in use. Telephone inter 
views were used simply because c 
their economy. And, as a result, th 
study is not in any way intended a 
a validation of telephone ratings 

To determine whether or not th 
respondent was really listening t 
the radio station that he said he wa 
a unique device was used — a trar 
sistor radio bank. 

It consisted of 20 transistor r; 
dios, each tuned to one of the 2 
leading stations in New York an 
each wired to a common loud spea 
er. By pressing a button on a eontn 
board, the interviewer could he 
any of the 20 stations. 

Then, when talking on the pho 
with anyone listening to his ov 
radio, the interviewer asked for th 
call letters of the station that w; 
on, its dial position and the nan 
of the program. By switching to te- 
station on his 20-radio eontr 
board, he could then ask the r 
pondent if that program matchc 
the one he, the respondent, was li I 
tcning to at home. 

Most of the respondents (85 pe| 
cent) didn't even have to turn i 
their home radios — they cou 
hear them from their telephone 
location. (An interesting side no 
is that ARMS defines a radio li 
tener as "someone within physic 
earshot of a radio set that's turni 
on.) 
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New FM Rep Firm Founded with 
$30,000 Media Research Budget 



New York — Ouality Media In- 
corporated, just-formed station rep 
firm, expects to tell the 1 ; M story 
through fresh research — and they 
anticipate 530.000 to help do the 
job. Principals in the new company 
are both FM veterans James A 
Shiilke. president of the National 
Assn. of FM Broadcasters during 
the past year, and Robert E. Richer, 
head of his own station rep firm. 

Fn announcing the new company, 
it was pointed out that each of six 
stations now represented in the first 
ten markets has committed $3000 
to support a continuing FM media 
research program during the next 
year. Stations in the remaining top 
ten markets are expected to be an- 
nounced shortly giving QMI and its 
represented stations a $30,000 
research fund. 

FM stations now represented by 
QMI are: WRFM New York. 
WDHF Chicaco. WDVR Philadel- 



phia, KFOCj San F rancisco. W'KJI- 
Pittsburgh and \\ DUN C'le\eland. 
QMI will expand its PM station 
representation through 20 markets 
as rating and media research be- 
comes available. 

I he OMI $30,000 research fund 
will be used for media research 
and presentations exclusively. Syn- 
dicated rating research and data 
will be subscribed to separately. 

The results of the first of three 
basic FM research projects will be 
in presentation form within 10 days. 
A major point in the presentation 
is the correlation between steadily 
rising FM receiver sales and the 
burgeoning number of FM stations 
which program separately, as op- 
posed to stations which program 
identically on AM and FM. OMI 
argues that this correlation indicates 
that FM has an audience of its own 
and should be treated by adver- 
tisers as a separate entity. 



DCSS in High-Level Reshuffle 





Donald Clifford 



William Steers 



John Rockwell 



William Stewart 



New York — A major executive 
realignment at Doherty. Clifford. 
Steers & Shenficld. Inc.: William 
E. Steers, president since 1956. 
has been elected chairman of the 
~oard and continues as chief execu- 
tes officer; John R. Rockwell is 
he new president: William B. Ste- 
wart is vice chairman of the board: 
Donald K. Clifford, chairman of 
the board for the past eight years, 
chairs the executive committee. 

Rockwell, a veteran of 12 years 
with DCSS. has been an account 
executive, management supervisor, 
administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent and executive vice president. 



Steers, one of the agency's found- 
ers, is currently vice chairman of 
AAAA. chairman of the National 
Belter Business Bureau and a di- 
rector of Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 

Clifford, also a founder, was 
president of the agency from 1951 
to 1956. He is a past secretary- 
treasurer of the AAAA and is cur- 
rently an executive committee di- 
rector of the Advertising Council. 

Stewart came to DCSS from 
Compton Advertising. He is a vice 
president, a management supervisor 
and a member of the board of 
directors' committee. 



" \ll of the research conducted 
in 1963-64 by the N \l MB." de- 
clared Scliulke. new head of OMI. 
"clearly shows that F \1 has on*, ol 
the most exciting media stories in 
the history ot communications \s 
an example, the 1 \l weekly audi 
ence is 37 percent composed ol 
new car buyers — 7>2 models or 
later — and PM households account 
for 76 percent of all air travel " 

Sehulke added; "I'M accounts for 
28. 5 percent of all adult radio listen 
ing in the top ten market PI LSI: 
sur\ey area — more than one out of 
four hours of adult radio listening 
— in or out of home is to PM " 

Richer. OMF's \ ice president, 
pointed out that "current research 
indicates approximately SO percent 
of all FM honied are within the 
signal area of the first 25 markets." 



CBS Acquisition of Yanks 
Causes Mounting Criticism 

New York — Despite CBS* em- 
phatic denial of ulterior commercial 
motives, criticism of the company's 
purchase of the New York Yankees 
continued to mount last week, both 
in and out of the halls of Congress. 

E\en the \'t'\\ York I tnws. which 
rarely permits either sports or en- 
tertainment to invade the sanctity 
of its editorial page, was moved to 
say. "We do not want to break up 
either the Yankees or CBS But 
putting them together is not good 
for baseball or for business. A less 
ingrown financial bond would be 
better for both and would raise far 
lewer problems for public policy." 

CBS. in answer to charges of pos- 
sible anti-trust violation and ac- 
cusations that the network would 
have an unfair lever in acquiring 
future baseball tv attractions, 
pointed out that the anti-trust mat- 
ter had been studied by the firm's 
counsel, and that in no sense would 
CBS be in "any better position than 
any other broadcast organization" 
to negotiate with either the league 
or the commissioner for rights to 
broadcast games. 

CBS also denied strong specula- 
tion in the trade that the move was 
aimed at coping with pay television 

Not discussed was the possible 
effect of the purchase on Yankee 
morale. Coincidentally . perhaps, 
the team dropped well into third 
place early last week 
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Interest Focuses on Convention Tv Ratings 



Advertisers and broadcasters watching to see if CBS' 
new anchor-man can make inroads on NBC ratings lead 



New York — With the Demo- 
cratic Convention beginning today, 
members of the advertising and 
broadcast fraternities are just as in- 
terested in learning who President 
Johnson will name as his running- 
mate for the upcoming elections, 
but they'll also be keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the ratings. Both CBS 
and ABC were badly mauled in the 
ratings race at the Republican Con- 
vention in San Francisco. And for 
CBS, it was the bitterest pill of all, 
since the network has always prided 
itself on its convention and election 
coverage. 

The Arbitron ratings were bad 
enough, but when the nationwide 
Nielsen's came out, faces fell even 
further at the network. In the four 
days of the GOP Convention, NBC 
drew 64 percent of the viewing audi- 
ence, leaving CBS with a miserly 
30 percent, and ABC well behind 
with 6 percent. 

Something had to be done, and 
CBS decided that a two-man anchor 



team was in order. Walter Cronkite 
was ousted, and veteran Robert 
Trout, plus Roger Mudd, were 
tapped for the anchor assignment. 
Whether it was too-littlc-too-late, 
as some industry sources have sug- 
gested, remains to be seen. Trout, 
dubbed the "iron man of broad- 
casting" because of his stints on 
radio for several decades, will un- 
doubtedly prove a viewer attraction. 
But Mudd, although hardly un- 
known and certainly a thorough- 
going professional, doesn't have the 
same nationwide appeal (Hollywood 
might call it "star quality"). 

Meanwhile, millions are riding 
on both the Democratic Convention 
in Atlantic City and the subsequent 
tv election coverage. Gulf Oil has 
picked up the entire NBC tab. CBS 
has signed Institute of Life In- 
surance, American Tobacco, Socony 
Mobil and the Whitehall Div. of 
American Home Products, Inc. 
ABC sponsors include Xerox, 
Brown & Williamson, Clairol, Fire- 



stone, General Electric and Lever 
Bros. 

Sponsors on all three networks 
are pouring a minimum of 12 mil- 
lion into convention and election 
coverage. 

Atlantic City has been girding 
itself since July 1 for the first na- 
tional political convention in the 
city's history. About 165 workmen 
have been refurbishing convention 
hall, and the overall cost, exclud- 
ing money spent by television and 
radio, is estimated at approximate- 
ly $2,280,000. 



Time Waiver Shelved; 
All Candidates Alike 

Washington — With the Demo- 
cratic inspired shelving of the equal 
time waiver, the broadcast industry 
is now in the position of treating all 
parties alike on all levels. If a net- 
work or station decided to do a 
special program on one or more 
candidates, it would leave itsell 
open to equal time demands tc 
every candidate, minor and major. 

Strong criticism was voiced, in- 
cluding cries of "chicken," wher 
the bill which would have permittee! 
tv debates between the Presidentia J 
candidates was tabled by the Senate 
and a number of Democrat? I 
deserted the fold to vote for tht 
measure. The vote was a scant) 
44 to 41 in favor of shelving tht 
measure. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president o 
CBS. declared that this "rejectioi 
of a previous overwhelming affirma 
tive vote by both the House ant 
Senate represents a disturbing stef 
backward in the progressive effor 
toward a better-informed elector 
ate." 

If the debates had been telecast 
the three networks would have beei 
making time available worth a tota 
of about three-quarters of a millioi 
dollars an hour, assuming the show 
would have been scheduled in primi 
time. Average cost of a 60-minutc 
show on ABC in prime time i 
$231,500. On CBS it's $252,300 
and NBC's charge would be $237. 
700. 



Pooled Coverage To Include Congressional Races 



New York — While three net- 
works compete for their share of 
the convention and election 
ratings pie, there is a high level 
of behind-the-scenes cooperation. 
Latest development in pooled 
election night coverage is its ex- 
pansion to include reporting of 
the votes in the 435 congres- 
sional races slated for Nov. 4. 

Initially, Network Election 
Service, consisting of the three 
networks and two major news 
services, planned to cover only 
the presidential, gubernatorial 
and senatorial races in the 50 
states and District of Columbia. 
Expansion to include congres- 
sional battles brings total cover- 
age of races by NES to 547. 

With its pooled arrangement 



NES will have more than 150 
thousand persons in action on 
election night: 135 thousand re- 
porters in the field, plus 15 thou- 
sand editors, tabulators and 
supervisors. It was pointed out 
that there are about 177 thou- 
sand election precincts in the 
United States, and an NES re- 
porter will be assigned to each 
of most of the districts. 

Purpose of the network pool- 
ing of results was to eliminate 
possible viewer confusion and 
insure faster, more accurate and 
uniform returns on election 
night. 

Despite the pool, all three net- 
works will provide their own 
analysis of returns (computer 
and otherwise). 
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Number of U.S. Tv Homes Up 1.3 Million 



New York With California 
cading the field, ;ind New York 
i clo.se second, the total number 
>f television homes in the United 
States has reached 51.733.200 — 
in increase of 1.300.100 during 
he past year. According to the 
Imerican Research Bureau, this 
means a 9 1 percent t\ penetration. 



ARB's up-dated figures shins 
California in the number one posi- 
tion with an estimated 5.278,900 
!\ homes 

New ^ ork state is close he- 
hind with 5,223.900 homes. In 
terms of penetration. Rhode Island 
and New Jersey dominate with 9h 
percent. 



Favor Broadcaster for NAB Post 



Indianapolis - While the NAB\ 
| special committee is looking into 
fthc matter of a successor to LeRoy 
\)llins. former president who left 
he organization for a top civil 
ights post. Indiana's broadcasters 
nave made their views known. A 
"»oll of members of the Indiana 
Broadcasters Assn. revealed that 
27 (44 percent of those voting) 
favored a broadcaster for the post. 

Nineteen members (31 percent) 
^referred a well-known public fi- 
'ure with wide governmental con- 
acts and a nationally recognized 
■me to head the NAB. Also, two 
)f those voting for a public figure 
kpfceified that the candidate should 
p ive had "pre\ ions broadcast con- 
tacts" or have a "sympathy toward 
roadcasters a la Judge Miller." 
Four of the Hoosier broadcast- 
ers voted for a broadcast attorney 
ind three indicated they would like 
to see a member of the NAB staff 
promoted to the top spot. One 
broadcaster pin-pointed it to the 
bxtent that he felt the new NAB 
president should be a "man with 
previous broadcast experience and 
^ho has been, or is now. in the 
U.S. Senate or House of Represen- 
tative." 

One IBA member declined to 
•*ote in any category, but wrote 
hat the NAB needed a man 
'knowledgeable concerning our 
ndustry and of the temperament 
hat will not go over the heads 
!> f the membership to take our 
Problems to the public." 

Still another member, who voted 
or an experienced broadcaster, 
dso suggested that the NAB presi- 
•Lnt be selected >earh from the 
nembership. following the pattern 
"•f the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The NAB has been solicitins 



suggestions from its members. This 
material will be considered b> the 
special presidential selection com- 
mittee when it begins its delibera- 
tions after Labor IXiv. 



California and New York also 
outstripped all other states m the 
total number of new tv homes with 
177.900 and 177.SOO rcspceti\el\ 

State with the fewest nunitxr 
of t\ homes is Wvominc. ('H.XOOi. 
and Mississippi has the lowest 
est i mated penetration with 75 pci- 
cent. 

ARB's comparison between the 
growth of U.S. households and the 
growth of I S. l\ homes showed 
t\ outpacing households b\ 524.- 
500. However. ARB reports that 
this is due in part to the greater 
growth rate of t\ homes over new 
households in such areas as the 
South Atlantic and Hast South 
Central census remons 





ARB TELEVISION HOMES 


ESTIMATES 












1964 


State 


Sept. 1963 


Sept 1964 


Totjl Increase 


Penetration 


Alabama 


740,000 


756.800 


1 6.800 


83 


Arizona 


372.000 


394,800 


22.800 


87 


Arkansas 


442.800 


464,700 


21 900 


84 


California 


5.101.000 


5.278,900 


1 77,900 


93 


Colorado 


515.000 


545,300 


30,300 


90 


Connecticut 


756,600 


767.700 


1 1 ,100 


95 


Delaware 


1 26.500 


1 29,600 


3 100 


93 


District of Columbia 


221.800 


235.000 


13 200 


88 


Florida 


1, 539,600 


1 ,616.200 


76.600 


88 


Georgia 


"4 5,500 


976.700 


31 200 


86 


Hawaii 


1 J4.700 


1 51.500 


6,800 


87 


Idaho 


184,300 


191.200 


6,900 


90 


Illinois 


2 941.800 


2.979.800 


38 000 


9T 


Indiana 


1.312 300 


1,327,400 


1 s 1 <Y) 


* j 


Iowa 


786,400 


795,900 


9,500 


93 


Kansas 


622,200 


633 100 


10,900 


91 


Kentucky 


724.000 


740.600 


16.600 


84 


Louisiana 


807,800 


830,700 


22 900 


88 


Mame 


272.900 


276.600 


3,100 


94 


Maryland 


853.100 


872.600 


19,500 


94 


Massachusetts 


1 .502.000 


1,518.000 


16.000 


95 


Michigan 


2,181.000 


2.221,300 


40,300 


95 


Minnesota 


929,400 


943.800 


14 400 


92 


Mississippi 


433.600 


457.700 


24.100 


75 


Missouri 


1.246,900 


1,268.300 


21 400 


90 


Mon'ana 


179,800 


184,800 


5,000 


85 


Nebraska 


416.900 


424.000 


7,100 


92 


Nevada 


100.600 


104,800 


4 200 


89 


New Hampshire 


1 76,800 


179.600 


2 800 


94 


New Jersey 


1,838.600 


1.868.100 


29,500 


96 


New Mexico 


231.600 


239.400 


7.800 


86 


New York 


5.046 400 


5 223 900 


177,500 


93 


North Carolina 


1,068,500 


1.093,100 


24 600 


86 


North Dakota 


158.700 


163,500 


4 800 


91 


Ohio 


2,826.000 


2.851 700 


25 700 


94 


Oklahoma 


692,900 


710,900 


18000 


90 


Oregon 


527.500 


542 500 


15000 


90 


Pennsylvan a 


3 202,000 


3,243 500 


41 500 


94 


Rhode Island 


252 000 


258 000 


6000 


96 


South Carol na 


504,800 


528,400 


23.600 


84 


South Dakota 


181 100 


191 500 


10 400 


90 


Tennessee 


876.C00 


904 600 


28 500 


86 


Texas 


2.621 800 


2 710800 


89 000 


89 


Utah 


243 100 


251 100 


8 000 


92 


Vermont 


103,400 


106.200 


3 800 


92 


Virginia 


979 800 


1,026.500 


46 700 


87 


Wash ngfon 


865 200 


898 400 


33 20>") 


92 


West Virg n a 


434 700 


437 400 


2 700 


88 


Wis<onsin 


1,111 400 


1 122 500 


1 1 100 


94 


Wyoming 


89 800 


93.800 


4 000 


85 


TOTAL 


50,433,100 


51,733,200 


1.300.100 


91 
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Sarnoff Offers Meet the Press' 
For LBJ-Goldwater Appearances 



SPONSOR WEEK 



New York — On the heels of 
the Senate shelving of the equal 
time waiver, Robert W. Sarnoff, 
NBC board ehairman, invited both 
President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
Sen. Barry Goldwatcr to appear in 
a series of full-hour Meet the Press 
programs. 

In his telegram to the two men, 
Sarnoff proposed a total of six 
broadcasts — four for the presi- 
dential candidates, and two for the 
vice presidential candidates. "These 
eould be joint appearances," Sarn- 
off pointed out, or if the two major 



WYNR Shifts from Negro 
Programing to All-News 

Chicago — Aeting on the pre- 
mise that Chicago's Negro market 
is more than adequately served by 
radio, WYNR plans a shift to an 
all-news operation beginning Sept. 
3. At the same time, the station 
will ehange its call letters to W- 
NUS. 

A spokesman for the MeLendon 
station pointed out that in the two 
years of its operation Negro pro- 
graming in Chicago had jumped 
from 300 to about 600 hours a 
week, and that two additional 
Negro-oriented stations had entered 
the market, bringing the total to 
eight (see Sponsor, Aug. 17). 

The all-news format is borrowed 
from XTRA Tiajuana, Mexico, 
whieh programs around-the-clock 
15-minute newseasts. MeLendon 
has the sales rights to XTRA. 

WYNR thinking is that sinee 
Chieago has no outlet featuring 
all-news, and sinee Negro program- 
ing has reached a saturation point, 
the move to the XTRA formula 
is a sound one. 

The station will retain its present 
manager, Jaek Fielder, and its news 
director, Larry Webb, while de- 
veloping a news staff of about 25 
reporters to eope with the format. 



candidates preferred, "the hour 
broadcast could be divided into 
two half-hour segments, with one 
candidate appearing individually in 
one half-hour segment and the other 
appearing individually in the adja- 
cent half-hour segment, the order 
of appearanee to rotate weekly." 



New York — Although a com- 
pany spokesman emphasized that 
no immediate buys are in the off- 
ing, Metromedia, Inc., will be in 
an advantageous position to acquire 
new properties as a result of its 
new $55 million refinancing pro- 
gram. 

In essenee, the program sub- 
stantially reduces the amount of in- 
terest the already diversified com- 
pany will be paying and increases 
the company's line of eredit with 
a group of banks to $30 million. 

Aeeording to the announcement, 
$15 million new 5.5 percent, 20- 
ycar senior notes and $10 million 
new 5 percent, 1 5-year subordin- 
ated (convertible) notes have been 
plaeed with institutional investors 
whieh presently hold most of the 
company's $7 million outstanding 



Washington — An audit of the 
property and liquid assets of Presi- 
dent Johnson and his immediate 
family indicates that their wealth 
is slightly less than $3.5 million, 
about four times what it was 10 
years ago. Bulk of the increase has 
been attributed to earnings of radio 
and tv properties owned by Mrs. 
Johnson and their two daughters. 

Radio-tv holdings take the form 
of the Texas Broadeasting Corp. 
which owns and operates the only 



The NBC head added that "eaeh 
program eould range over the vari- 
ous issues, or if the candidates pre- 
ferred, a broad area could be agreed 
upon by them in advanee as the 
general subjeet of questions for 
eaeh particular broadcast." 

Sarnoff said in his telegram that 
"under the present law one of the 
few opportunities remaining for 
such appearanees is NBC's long- 
established Meet the Press which 
is exempt from the equal time re- 
quirement as a bona fide news in- 
terview program." 

As this seetion of Sponsor went 
to press, there had been no com- 
ment from the White House or Sen. 
Goldwater. 



6.25 percent notes due 1971 and 
1975 and $7.5 million outstanding 
5.75 pereent notes due 1978. In 
addition, Metromedia's line of 
eredit with banks has been increased 
to $30 million until April 15, 1967. 
and on or before that date, all 
or any part of sueh amount may 
be funded into a five-year term 
loan. 

Proeeeds of the $25 million new 
notes will be used to retire the 
$14.5 million outstanding notes, 
$5 million bank loans and other 
long-term debts totaling $3.5 mil- 
lion. 

The new subordinated notes will 
be convertible, after the first year, 
at $40 a share for four years, at 
$45 a share for the following three 
years, and thereafter until 1975 
at $50 a share. 



tv station in Austin, Tex., plus a 
radio station. The company also 
has interests in radio and tv sta- 
tions in Waeo, Bryan and Victoria. 
Tex., and Ardmore, Okla. Since 
Mrs. Johnson made her initial $24.- 
850 investment in 1943. undistri- 
buted earnings of the corporation 
have reached the $3.3 million mark. 

The accounting was made by 
Haskin & Sells and was released 
with the authorization of the White 
House. 



Metromedia Refinances to Tune of $55 Million 



Radio-Tv Holdings Account for LBJ Income Rise 
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GM miffed by Ford radio testimonials 

Spot radio can now boast that the medium is 
so important it can set off a rumble between two 
of the Detroit giants. General Motors and Ford. 
The tempest came out of a couple stunts which 
Ford linked to the new ear introductory schedule 
which it had placed through JWT three weeks 
ago. One stunt called for station personalities 
connected with the schedule to come to Detroit 
and drive a new Ford car so that they could give 
an intimate testimonial for the product. The other 
stunt involved a contest for the best taped testi- 
monial, with the winner among the station per- 
sonalities getting a new Ford car. General Motors 
cracked into this idyll as the Chevrolet Div. started 
lining up its own fall schedules. Che\ rolet was 
to avoid placing spots with any program presided 
over bs a personality mixed up in the Ford testi- 
monials. General Motors carried the taboo sev- 
eral steps farther. The same thing applied to all 
GM car lines. Ford's retort: What General Motors 
did was GM's business, but nobody was going 
to spoil its testimonial idea. Some of the stations, 
however, have shied away from the contest. 
They're afraid that the personality might go over- 
board in his Ford enthusiasm. 

Shulton scuttles barter for spot-radio 

Shulton has quit the ranks of the time barter 
brigade and will exchange cash for its pre-Christ- 
nias spot radio campaign in behalf of its Old 
Spiee line. The schedule will be for I I weeks, 
starting in mid-September. The emphasis will be 
on weekends. The swing from barter comes in the 
wake of a series of Wesley Associates (the Shulton 
agency) mergers and a raft of personnel chances. 
Wesley now bills between $10 and SI I million, 
with Cal McCarthy as the new president. 

Networks jockey for Ohio clearances 

The tv affiliate pot is boiling on a couple burn- 
ers in Ohio. Maneuvers that could materially af- 
fect program clearances this fall: (I) NBC-TV's 
arranging for the placement of 13 hours of night- 
time programing on CBS-TV's daytime primary 
affiliate. WHFO-TV. (2) NBC-TV's inducement 
to the Storer group in regard to converting WSPD- 



TV Toledo to an NBC-TV primars affiliate when 
the station's contract expires with ABC-'IV this 
fall. WSPD-IV became a primars of ABC -IV 
five years ago when WTOl.-TV became the sec- 
ond station in the Toledo market and a Cllh-I\ 
primary affiliate. 

Del Monte finds air media kinship 

You can never tell when an old line will snap 
out of its shell, recogni/e the true dimensions of 
air media selling and start on a product line diver- 
sification spree. It's happening to California Pack- 
ing, renowned for its Del Monte label. This slum- 
bering demi-giant, for sears a source of frustration 
to the sellers of air media, has been content with 
the status quo in market share and allegiance to- 
ward print. This attitude cracked somewhat in 
1963, at least to the extent of according tv 24 
percent of California Packing's budget. In the past 
few weeks the dam has really been breaking, if 
only with a slowly but surely widening gap toward 
spot radio. The Del Monte label has been be- 
stowed on a new line of fruit drinks. The testing 
so far has been confined to the five top markets in 
California and two Arizona cities. But the thing 
about the campaign — coming through Campbell- 
Ewald — that stands out. is the intensive use of 
air media, with radio getting the edge. 

NBC silent to CBS on clients' products 

CBS-TV research last week experienced a 
does-Mac>'s-iell-Gimbel's encounter with NBC- 
TV. It had to do with a quest for cooperation in 
a study CBS-TV had in the works on das time 
network tv vs. magazines. CBS- TV wanted a list 
of the products which would be advertised on 
NBC-TV das time this fall. NBC-TV's response 
was: sorry, can't do. The reasons: (a) it's NBC- 
TV polics not to let out such advance information 
to ansbods, (b) who knows but what the 
list might be used for competitive sales purposes. 
As for the CBS-TV project itself, it's to demon- 
strate that das time t\ is cheaper and more effec- 
tive as a selling medium to housewives than wom- 
en's magazines One thing that can be expected 
to be cited in the CBS-TV studs : the network has 
in the soap opera. A v the World Turns, an average 
daily audience that's equal to, if not bigger than. 
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the circulation of the queen of the women's group, 
Good Housekeeping. The network hasn't done one 
of these print comparison jobs in several years. 
It dominates in daytime ratings, but, apparently, 
it doesn't want to rest on its oars as far as other 
media are concerned. 



Plan for 'instant' farm events 

What could turn out to be quite a coup for 
farm radio stations is the program sponsorship 
idea that an important user of that medium has 
under consideration. The sponsor of the idea is 
a chemical company with a wide range of farm- 
oriented products. The plan: underwriting on a 
package basis anywhere from 15 to 20 special 
agricultural events that a station has scheduled 
for broadcast for the coming year or so. A flat 
sum of money would be budgeted each station 
for the package. The concept smacks somewhat of 
the 'instant news' arrangement between Gulf Oil 
and NBC-TV. Incidentally, the chemical com- 
pany's regular spot radio schedule would not be 
impaired by the expenditure for the program 
packages. 

CBS strikes out in music empire 'bid' 

Baseball (the New York Yankees) hasn't been 
the only cynosure of CBS' major investment activ- 
ity. It made a reputed feeler bid of $13 million for 
the Dreyfus Bros.-Chappell & Co. music publishing 
empire. The offer was turned down by the surviv- 
ing brother, Louis, who resides in London and is 
about 90. The Chappell combine, which publishes, 
among other greats, George Gershwin, Jerome 
Kern, Cole Porter, the team of DeSylva, Brown & 
Henderson, ranks as perhaps the largest entity in 
its field. The acquisition by the CBS organization 
might also had a lot of intra-trade and legal reper- 
cussions. 



Automotives lay ground for escape 

Agencies for the big three automotives are 
pushing the word around among radio reps that it 
is hoped their stations won't hold them to con- 
tracts in the event of a factory strike. The only 
automaker that's putting a void-in-case-of-strike 



stamp on spot contracts is American Motors 
(Rambler). 

Volvo joins car chorus via spot radio 

The imported Volvo will be in there among 
the U.S. automotives this fall in spot radio when 
they chant about their 1965 lines. Volvo's buying 
a raft of top markets. Schedules will be for six 
weeks, starting Sept. 7. Carl Ally is the agency. 

Republican budget switch postscript 

Pertinent postscript to the switch of the Re- 
publican National Committee's account from Leo 
Burnett to Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan: Rich- 
ard (Lou) Guylay, new public relations-advertis- 
ing director of the committee, came directly from 
the presidency of Tom Deegan Associates, which 
was bought by Interpublic about a year and a half 
ago. EWR&R is part of Interpublic. 

Ritual goes with agency promotions 

Changes in top level management have a set 
ritual among ad agencies. The ritual is to make 
sure that clients have not only been advised of the 
proposed change but that it has received their 
blessing. Hence the weeks of delay of the an- 
nouncement of this musical chair bit at DCS&S: 
John Rockwell from executive vice president to 
president and William Steers from president to 
chairman of the board. The prime account in this 
particular ritual: Bristol-Myers. Rockwell will join 
the circle of agency presidents who are still in their 
30's — like Dave McCall at LaRoche and Jim Har- 
vey at Richard K. Manoff. 

SRA back on print traffic confusion 

An old problem involving traffic channels be- 
tween agencies and tv stations has reared its head 
again and the trade practices committee of the 
Station Representatives Assn. is trying to do some- 
thing about it. The problem: maintaining a set of 
shipping procedures that will prevent commercial 
prints from going astray and thereby cause a 
film or tape to miss its scheduled broadcast. The 
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SRA thought it had the situation licked when 
about three sears ago it circulated a booklet of 
shipping and receiving instructions among agencies 
and stations. In the interim most recipients of the 
booklet have quit or moved to other jobs. 1 he 
confusion has been compounded by the fact that 
since then there's been an appreciable increase in 
the number of prints sent out by the major spot 
users. Also in the meantime the "operations desk." 
a device suggested by the SRA as a means of im- 
proving print traffic at the station, has in main 
cases gone by the board. The result has been much 
irritation for advertisers and inestimable loss for 
stations and reps. The SRA committee will prob- 
ably update the booklet and then stage another 
campaign for cooperation at both ends of the 
line. 

First half tune-in tops 1963 

Tv viewing look a hike in every lime segment 
of the broadcast spectrum for the 1964 January - 
June span as compared to the year before. It vvas 
the first time since 1961 that the percentage of 
tune-in was better, in ever) time segment, than the 
previous year. In other words, every part of the 
day for the first half of '64 had a set-in-use edge 
over '63. Following is a January-June average 
tune-in comparison processed from the NTI re- 
ports: 

1964 1963 



TIME SEGMENT 


SIU °o 


HOMES 


SIU % 


HOMES 


7am- noon 


13 4 


6.874,000 


12 ° 


6.420,000 


Noon -5pm 


25 1 


12.880.000 


24 2 


12.050.000 


5 p.m. -7pm. 


37.5 


1O.240.000 


35.3 


17,580,000 


7 p.m - 1 1 p.m. 


56 3 


28.880.000 


55.2 


27.490.000 


1 1 p.m. • 1 a m. 


25. 1 


12.880.000 


23.3 


1 1,600,000 



Time's short for next ABC soaper 

Time's growing short for ABC-TV. if it ex- 
pects to make a fourth-quarter competitive splash 
out of the soap opera that's going into the 3:30-4 
p.m. slot. It has three properties under considera- 
tion, one of them a Gene Burr package and an- 
other coming out of Screen Gems. A timely com- 
mentary on the current proliferation of daytime 
serials; it's one sector of tv programing where 
the younger generation is having an inordinately 
tough time crashing, by writers, directors, etc. 
The basic cause is that those who control the 



packages demand lots of experience Iluy'rc not 
taking chances of flipping on the ratings Odd .is 
it may seem, Ima Phillips, the queen of the ^».p 
operas, is as adamant as the other packagers about 
securing themselves with tiptop producers and il- 
lied talent. Returning to the ABC- IV dilemma 
it usually takes a couple mouths to stockpile am- 
ple scripts and for a shakedown cruise of an un- 
tried serial. 

ABC-TV bids for another serial chief 

Looks as though ABC-'IV daytime keeps on 
thinking about people who have been identified 
with l\\G programing, closely or remotely, in th: 
search for someone to head up the network's 
soap opera ambitions. The latest prospect ap- 
proached by ABC-TV is Dick Vumma at Comp- 
ton. I he post had been offered to Bob Short. 
P&G director of daytime programing, but he 
turned it down. Short has 17 years going lor him 
at I\\G in profit-sharing and other fringe bene- 
fits, not to mention an up-the-e\ccutive-line po- 
tential. 

Added sparks for fa'l rating spree 

The ratings dust will fly thicker than ever this 
September-October, as far as the tv columnists 
are concerned. All three tv networks have sub- 
scribed to the national overnight \rbitron for 
the new season's burst of programs (last fall 
CBS-TV was the lone subscriber) and you can 
expect a rush to put the best ratings foot forward 
from all three sides. With the Nielsen reports 
joining the clamor alter a brief interval, you can 
imagine how the boom-boom of figures will really 
mix up agencies and advertisers in trying to get 
a reading on their nighttime investments. It will 
be interesting to see what all this will mean for 
the sponsorship future of the marginal-rating 
shows. That is, on what basis advertisers will do 
their cancelling. There's a curious offshoot of ad 
agency activity during the initial reports for the 
new network season. That is, lor those agencies 
with Wall Street investment houses as clients 
Such agencies serve a twin purpose ( I ) to furnish 
the investment experts with the ratings and 1 2) 
to interpret the ratings as io their likely signifi- 
cance to the income and siock value of. specifi- 
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cally, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. and 
AB-PT. It's Wall Street's annual participation 
in the ratings fandango. 

Nielsen gives more attention to color 

Nielsen is making several audience-measuring 
services for its subscribers, effective in October. 
In addition to enlarging the sample in key mar- 
kets it will: (1) increase the representation in 
color-set homes, (2) come up with more demo- 
graphic information about two-set homes, (3) in- 
stall a new type instantaneous service on the West 
Coast (the same as in New York). All this with 
no increase in the subscription rate. 

Top Brass guaranteed top security 

Rcvlon's Top Brass is east and Bristol-Myers' 
Score is west and never the twain account groups 
shall meet at Grey. Revlon, in case you may have 
wondered about these competitive products being 
in the same shop, has assured itself against any 
leaks by total divorcement of its own group from 
all other groups in the agency. In essence, it's an 
agency within an agency. Only nodding acquaint- 
anceship is permitted — not even lunches. That is, 
between people working on the Top Brass ac- 
count and the Score group. That's how Grey in- 
sures top security. 

What's next from B-M to McC-M? 

Madison Avenue sophisticates arc reading 
the usual omens into Bristol-Myers' announce- 
ment that it's turning over some test products to 
McCann-Marschalk. Quite often such arc the 
ploys that precede the transfer of a going brand 
or two from another agency. Now the guessing 
is: who's going to lose what to McCann-Mars- 
chalk? B-M started off its "test" alliance with 
Grey in a similar fashion. Next came Mum and 
at not too distant intervals there followed Score, 
some Groves and then the blockbuster, Buffcrin. 
It's pretty well recognized that an agency doesn't 
make money on test products and that a client 
plushcy the agency's nest with an established 
brand that will underwrite the agency's expense 
on the test assignments. 



Nielsen: towel for recordimeters? 

Another Nielsen change in tv audience meas- 
urement is in the works. It's just a mechanical 
thing: the recordimeter in the company's local 
service — the clock that the diary-keepers were 
supposed to set at the start and end of a day's 
viewing. The clock goes on only when the set's in 
use, and is supposed to serve as a control check 
over diary entries. Every once in a while the 
clock lights up and buzzes to remind the viewer 
to get busy with the diary. But human laxity being 
what it is, the diary folk failed frequently to set 
the clock, hence a distorted relationship between 
the recording strip in the clock and what the diary 
said. Adjusting one to the other at the Nielsen 
plant became too much of a headache. 

Sad tale for Mad. Avenue dreamers 

Are you one of those advertising men who 
dreams about retiring from the pressures of the 
business and buying himself a radio station to 
operate? Rod Erickson, who did it after he left 
Y&R, found it much more complicated and much 
less rewarding than he had anticipated. In fact, 
Erickson bought three stations. To bring it all 
down to the present, Erickson, who got back into 
his old field some months back as a Maxon vice 
president, has buried his own dream. He's dis- 
posing of his Syracuse station to Jerry Arthur 
and his group, subject to FCC approval, and turn- 
ing over his St. Louis and St. Charles, Mo., sta- 
tions to John Esau, of Programmatic, Inc., as 
operator. 

Gillette hopes to recover blade share 

Gillette expects to recover its 70 percent share 
of the razor blade market by the end of the year, 
but meanwhile it's brooding over the way steel 
blade advertising has painted the industry into a 
corner by going overboard on anti-obsolcsccncc. 
It is too late, Gillette's convinced, to drop the 
numbcrs-of-shaves gambit. The dollar sales will 
go up but unit volume and profits will move in 
the opposite direction. The advertising side of the 
coin: budget levels will have to be maintained by 
all the competition to keep the shares of market 
from fading. 
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One gift works many wonders 

For children, 
For the handicapped, 

For distressed families, 
For the sick, the aged, 

For our community, 
For our country. For you. 

Give the United Way. 




S?J:e corf bw'.ed a a pub c ser. ce b/ t i r-j;jj ne. 



Metro Charlotte is just the yolk. You get the whole egg — a market 75 miles in diameter — vi 
you buy WBT Radio. The populous Piedmont's top-audience radio station for two decades, j 
WBT's 50,000 watt signal delivers Charlotte PLUS ... a market of more than TWO MILLION PEC 
with %2Vi BILLION in buying power. Your BLAIR man has the WBT story. Egg him on about it! 

WBT RADIO 
CHARLOTTE 

JeMerson Standard Broadcasting Company 
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Speeding up spot 

By summarizing U.S. market and cost data into one book- 
let, CBS Television Stations offers a way to estimate 
spot television campaigns and costs — quickly and easily 
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roblem: A hair-tonic manu- 
facturer's sales are k>w in ihe 
Middle Atlantic states, al- 
though industn sales for all 
other brands are > en cood there. 
To raise his sales to industry le>el. 
he wants to beef up ad%ertwn2 
pressure b\ means of r> spoLs in 
that region. About how much will 
it cosl him? 

Answer He can bj\ si\ prime- 
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time 2 K n 1-1 M dd e \t t ^ 
maruiv* \ r 5-2cvi each uai ta 
of about $25.5*.- per w evk 

To cei that answer. bow(.\ t r. ^ 
first musi dtterm ne 

W h ch siates. exact \. c» mprs, 
the Mid J e At antic 1 

How man% tee\isi n marktts are 
included in the o\er-aJ rt 2 n"" 

How much t\ coverage dx^ each 
market oif<ex' > 

Final \. what's the approximate 
co*t in each market *'or i\pca a m- 
nerciaJ units — daxiime m nutes. 
pnme-tmie 2CK minutes m fnncr^ 
or ate e\enin^ time 1 

Jiw where is an ad\ertiser c i c 
to and a th-t oli in a hurr> 1 

\'ow the „n^w v r i* s mp e s \ 
ook nc in the Tec *r P 

G 4 e recent > p b *hed b. 
CBb Tc :m- n S:a - r> na: a 
sa es The cu de * a n;-s r ee r« - 
erence to markets a d s.*x [ t 
computed on a aTi^nane ha* s 
W ;h one quick ^ ance a* h * ar- 
ket tareet. the ad\enser c- 
e\ ne p w h a ru e-^ f-th ir. ^ o- 
t mate thst, ke\cd t^ the e d c 
stat ^n in ea^h market. W' te d t "> 
;vc h ■ t e lax m ^ ree ■ 
expect 

The wa> the r de * ^ p w - 
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MAP I -UNITED STATES TIME ZONES 
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medium and the interrelationships 
of its various factors. Thus, it pro- 
vides a composite picture of the 
medium, relating all factors — cost, 
coverage and markets — so that 
they can be used in planning a cam- 
paign. Combining all such data into 
one easy-to-use brochure performs 
an obviously important, time-sav- 
ing service. 

And advertisers know it. 

Colgatc-Palmolive's spot tv co- 
ordinator Richard Moore says 



frankly that they've found the guide 
"a most useful addition" to their 
media-planning sources. 

A Christmas gift in midsummer, 
that's what agency people say: Mc- 
Cann-Erickson's broadcast supervi- 
sor, John P. Curran, reports that the 
guide can "well be called a Christ- 
mas gift in June by all media peo- 
ple involved in spot tv planning." 

Adds the media director of Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli's New York of- 
fice, Desmond O'Neill: "It pro- 



vides a wealth of information in i 
one place for quick reference. Il 
certainly does help simplify the] 
planning of a spot television cam- 
paign." 

The Spot Television Planning 
Guide is, as they say, neat but un-| 
assuming. 

It's a paper-bound, 65-pagt | 
booklet measuring 8I/2 by 1 1 inch 
es. In its small compass is included 
an ocean of facts, however, and ir| 
this ocean the fishing is fun. 



TABLE 1 - TYPICAL MARKET AREAS 







Viewing 


Dominant 








Area 


Area 


% US 




AREA 9 


(000) 


(000) 




1 1 


St. Louis, Mo. 


912.7 


748.2 


1.48 


76 


Hrisbg, Ill./Pduch, Ky./Cp. Grdeau, Mo. 


449.9 


182.8 


0.36 


109 


Quincy, III. /Hannibal, Mo. 


209.8 


1 10.1 


0.22 


110 


Springfield, Mo. 


228.7 


109.9 


0.22 


115 


Columbia/Jefferson City, Mo. 


210.7 


103.1 


0.21 




TOTAL 


1,254.1 


2.49°/! 




AREA 15 








6 


Detroit, Mich. 


1,608.7 


1,218.4 


2.42 


49 


Flint/Saginaw/ Bay City, Mich. 


462.4 


264.8 


0.52 


55 


Toledo, Ohio 


626.1 


254.8 


0.51 


88 


Lansing/Onandaga, Mich. 


753.8 


143.8 


0.29 


93 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


262.7 


136.1 


0.27 


180 


Lima, Ohio 


91.8 


29.2 


0.06 






TOTAL 


2,047.1 


4.07<! 
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MAP II NIELSEN TEST AREAS 



p 4C/F 



WEST CENTRAL 




SOUTHWEST 



The key to the guide is easy; it's 
divided into three main sections, 
| (according to the way markets are 
j listed: 

In Section I, markets are listed 
l>y rank — from the first to the 
•216th. Altogether, these 216 mar- 
kets provide total U.S. undupli- 
leated tv coverage. And since they 
are printed in descending order in 
(TO -unit increments, they are ar- 
I ranged so that totals for the top 
I 10, top 30, top 60 — or the to- 



tal U.S. - - can be rapidly devel- 
oped. 

For example, a pen manufac- 
turer may feel it's most important 
to cover most of the United States 
with a pre-Christmas spot tv cam- 
paign, but wonders if he can af- 
ford it for. say. the top 100 mar- 
kets. 

There are still other uses to 
which the guide can be put: 

• For helping the advertiser who 
wants to try a test campaign in a 



limited area. Consider the Cali- 
fornia manufacturer of swim suits 
who wants to dip his toe into spot 
tv and see how it works for him. 
It's important that he be able to 
restrict the effort to a limited area 
where he can best measure the af- 
fect on his sales. 

As a result, he decides on a lim- 
ited campaign on the west coast 
(Nielsen Test Area 1 in Section 
II) and, thanks to the guide, finds 
he can cover that area, plus Ha- 



COST PER ANNOUNCEMENT 



Daytime 


Minutes 


Prime 


Time 20's 


Fringe Minutes 


Late 


Minutes 




6 per 


12 per 


3 per 


6 per 


6 per 


12 per 


6 per 


12 per 




week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


RANK 


$ 205 


$ 150 


S 395 


$ 395 


$ 340 


$ 340 


$ 225 


$ 225 


1 1 


45 


44 


114 


108 


100 


100 


45 


44 


76 


43 


38 


63 


60 


64 


56 


43 


38 


109 


36 


32 


75 


66 


99 


85 


36 


32 


110 


20 


18 


57 


53 


33 


30 


33 


30 


115 


$ 349 


$ 282 


$ 704 


$ 682 


$ 636 


$ 61 1 


$ 382 


$ 369 




$ 200 


$ 180 


$ 900 


$ 750 


$ 650 


$ 650 


$ 231 


$ 200 


6 


75 


66 


225 


203 


168 


138 


75 


66 


49 


105 


90 


280 


260 


225 


210 


60 


50 


55 


80 


80 


200 


180 


189 


179 


60 


60 


88 


55 


45 


110 


100 


76 


68 


48 


46 


93 


20 


19 


38 


36 


36 


34 


27 


26 


180 


$ 535 


$ 480 


$1,753 


$1,529 


$1,344 


$1,279 


$ 501 


$ 448 
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MAP III -NIELSEN TERRITORIES 




wair, with six daytime minutes a 
week on six stations for a total of 
$4224. He signs for four weeks. 

• To help a sponsor bolster a 
network effort which gets good rat- 
ings nationally but doesn't provide 
a comparable level of weight in the 
Southeast. Thus, an auto-aeeessor- 
ies advertiser, whose network pro- 
grams pull only a 16 in the South, 
quickly learns from the guide that 
he can buy three prime 20s a week 
on 48 stations there for a total of 
$18,819. That schedule would de- 
liver almost 14 percent of total U.S. 



households or access to more than 
seven million tv homes — all in 
the area where he wants to bolster 
sales. 

Normally, any advertiser plan- 
ning to use spot tv is compelled to 
go to a variety of sources for in- 
formation regarding: 

(1) His frame of reference — 
i.e., the geographical boundaries of 
the area in which he's interested. 

To find them, he could probably 
use any reasonably detailed and ac- 
curate map. Nevertheless, he has no 
assurance whatsoever that what he 



calls the "Middle Atlantic states" 
in ordering a spot campaign will be 
exactly the same "Middle Atlantic 
states" that his research firm uses 
as a sample base to test audience 
results. 

(2) All originating tv markets 
within that area, any of which 
could be used in his campaign. In 
short, just what does the territory 
(once it's defined) include by wa) 
of television? 

To find that, he would prob- 
ably cheek such standard and au- 
thoritative sources as ARB's Tele- 



TABLE II -TYPICAL TERRITORIAL LISTING 



Credited TV Homes 







Viewing 


Dominant 




RANK 


TERRITORY 


Area 


Area 


% US 




NEW ENGLAND 


Tooo) 


(000) 




5 


Boston, Mass. /Manchester, N. H. 


1,864.4 


1,445.4 


2.86% 


22 


Hartford/New Haven/New Britain, Conn. 


1,488.1 


485.4 


0.96 


41 


Providence, R. 1. 


1,686.8 


324.0 


0.64 


75 


Portland, Me./Mt. Washington, N.H. 


498.0 


188.4 


0.37 


78 


Springfield/Holyoke/Greenfield, Mass. 


420.4 


169.9 


0.34 


91 


Burlington, Vt./Plattsburgh, N. Y. 


232.2 


141.0 


0.28 


132 


Bangor, Me. 


138.1 


83.7 


0.16 


187 


Presque Isle, Me. 


24.6 


24.6 


0.05 






TOTAL 


2,862.4 


5.66% 
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vision Market Analysis and I ele- 
vision Market Digest, various re- 
ports published b> A. C. Nielsen 
Co. anil others. 

(3) The importance of these t\ 
markets or how much coverage each 
provides, not only of its immediate 
area hut also of the U.S. 

I'o find that, the advertiser's stall 
would have to search through va- 
rious other reports, especially those 
published by the American Re- 
search bureau and the Nielsen Co. 

(4) A common-sense estimate of 
the likely cost of such a campaign. 
A prudent advertiser clearly v\ould 

| want to compare costs of the vari- 
ous forms that spot campaigns 
could take. 

To find that, his staff would un- 
doubtedly resort to any or all of 
these accepted authorities: Stand- 
ard Rate and Data Service's Spot 
Television Rates and Data. TvB's 
Selectroniscope, BBDO's Audience 
I Coverage and Cost Guide, The Katz 
[ Agency's Spot Television Adver- 
I tisini; Cost Summary. 

"Our guide isn't intended as a 
substitute for all data in such stand- 
ard references." says Dick Kaplan, 
(CBS Television Stations division as- 
sistant director of research, who 
steered the project through its 10- 
month preparation. "Instead, we're 
presenting in one place a very rc- 
1 liable summary of their contents — 
enough to deliver a highly depend- 
able estimate of final costs." 

In short, the guide is a plan- 
ning tool, not an accountant's bill. 

Note, however, that the selection 
|of a station — or stations — with- 
in each market is yet another nec- 
essary step and one that the CBS- 



p re pa red guide leaves to the option 
of media experts within the spon- 
sor's agency. 

And the) are the very people 
who cheer the arrival of such a lef- 
erence work. 

Says one, "It allows me to come 
up with quick estimates; they used 
to require a lot more time to de- 
velop . . ." 

Adds another, "We plan to use it 
in our advertising classes." 

And the third puts his evaluation 
in the most basic form of compli- 
ment: "Could our agency get more 
copies?" 

By looking in Section I of the 
Spot Television Planning Guide 
he'll learn not only which markets 
make up the top 100, but he'll also 
be able to match and compare costs. 
Figuring on the basis of six an- 
nouncements a week in 100 cities, 
he'd find that daytime minutes 
would total $64,188 per week; 
prime 20s. $183,588; fringe min- 
utes, $151,320; late minutes, $77,- 
574 (see Map I). These top 100 
markets would give him undupli- 
cated access to nearly 44 million 
tv homes or more than 87 percent 
of total United States television 
households. 

In Section II, markets arc listed 
according to Nielsen Test Areas. 
These 27 sections were set up by 
the ratings firm for market-testing 
purposes (sec Map II). Hi us. they 
are small regions in which an ad- 
vertiser can get an index of con- 
sumer sales for the complete area, 
for a section of that area only or 
for just one market within that 
area, according to his particular 
needs. And the flexibility of spot 



t\ obviously allows placements to 
mulch specilic marketing tests 

Similarly, die guide allows quick 
estimates ol such tv cost and cov- 
eiage levels. 

I or example, a hand-soap manii- 
hieiurer has tested ,i new brand in 
and around (. Imago (Nielsen's lest 
\rea 12). only to find his product 
is a real hit. It's ripe and read) for 
furthei distribution. As his first 
step toward regional distribution, 
the manufacturer decides to ex- 
pand his market into stjtes around 
that first test area. As advertising 
support to speed distribution, he 
wants to use spot tv. And he feels 
it should be a daytime ellort. keyed 
to the housewife, his major cus- 
tomer. 

He'll be able to estimate costs of 
such a tv campaign with speed 
morel) by turning to Section II. 
There, he'll find that if he expands 
southwest around St. Louis (Niel- 
sen Area 9, shown in I able I), six 
daytime minutes a week would cost 
about $349 each for a total of 
$2094. (That schedule would in- 
clude the leading station in each of 
five regional markets: St. Louis. 
I Iarrisburg-Paducah. (Juincy -Han- 
nibal. Springfield (Mo.) and Co- 
lumbia-Jefferson City.) If. however, 
he expands northeast toward De- 
troit (Nielsen Area 15. shown in 
I able I), six daytime minutes a 
week would cost $535 each for 
the six principal tv markets, a to- 
tal of $3210 a week. (That sched- 
ule would include Detroit. Flint- 
Saginaw - Bay City. Toledo. Lan- 
sing-Onandaga. Ft. Wayne. Lima.) 
Partly for advertising reasons, he 
decides on the move southwest. 



COST PER ANNOUNCEMENT 



to 



Daytime 


Minutes 


Prime 


Time 20's 


Fringe 


Minutes 


Late 


Minutes 




6 per 


12 per 


3 per 


6 per 


6 per 


12 per 


6 per 


12 per 




week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


week 


RANK 


$ 265 


$ 206 


$ 900 


$ 900 


$1,000 


$1,000 


$ 312 


$ 312 


5 


188 


163 


450 


450 


338 


293 


180 


180 


22 


1 10 


80 


374 


352 


225 


225 


110 


80 


41 


60 


35 


112 


98 


125 


120 


40 


35 


75 


57 


54 


140 


133 


114 


108 


86 


81 


78 


46 


42 


115 


115 


104 


101 


29 


26 


91 


25 


21 


70 


70 


75 


71 


21 


18 


132 


1 1 


9 


38 


38 


38 


36 


1 1 


9 


187 


$ 762 


$ 610 


$2,199 


$2,156 


$2,019 


$1,954 


$ 789 


$ 741 
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In Section III markets are listed 
according to Nielsen Territories (see 
Map III). These are the seven ma- 
jor geographical regions (plus the 
two metropolitan areas of New 
York and Chicago) on whieh Niel- 
sen bases its food and drug industry 
retail index or report of sales data. 
These same territories, reduced to 
five, also serve as the basis of Niel- 
sen's national tv ratings.* 

Section III would prove useful 
to the regional manufacturer of de- 
tergents whose primary market is 
New England. A competitor, how- 
ever, has forecd distribution of his 
Brand B detergent into the New 
England area. To protect its fran- 
chise, the first company needs the 
additional advertising pressure that 
comes only from incessant repeti- 
tion. As a result, it reaehes for a 
saturation spot campaign through- 
out New England. What will it cost? 
* The Middle Atlantic and New 
England Territories are united into 
one that also includes Metro New 
York; the Southwest and Southeast 
are united into another; Metropoli- 
tan Chicago is incorporated into the 
East Central territory. 

The guide indicates that such a 
company eould get 12 daytime min- 
utes weekly (on eight key stations 
throughout New England) for $610 
each or a total of $7320 a week. On 
the same stations, 12 fringe min- 
utes can be added for $1954 eaeh 
— a total of $23,448 a week. To- 
gether, these buys would deliver 192 
spots a week for about $30,000. 

That's a lot of advertising for a 
regional manufacturer, but the 
board of directors, to whom the 



final deeision is earried, gives the 
green light. It's worth it, they feel, 
to keep competition out of their 
home grounds. In fact, they ear- 
mark another $5000 a week just 
in case. For that amount, they can 
add another six late minutes per 
week, if needed. But with this vol- 
ley, their advertising manager ad- 
vises them, the campaign needn't 
run longer than those few weeks 
during which the competitor's sta- 
tus is being determined. 

Previously, there had been no 
single source that would relate all 
references for developing a spot 
plan and evaluating its costs in a 
hurry, says Bruce R. Bryant, vice 
president of the CBS Television 
Stations division and general man- 
ager of national sales for CBS- 
owned television stations (CTS). 
"What this guide does is 'computer- 
ize' all such paperwork for the 
brand manager, the aecount execu- 
tive or the media chief, delivering 
answers in a few minutes that eould 
otherwise take hours, if not days, 
to determine." 

Through Al Miranda, director 
of client relations, the Spot Tele- 
vision Planning Guide is being sent 
to approximately 1000 key adver- 
tisers. It'll also be distributed to 
agencies through National Sales' re- 
gional offiees. 

The guide was developed by the 
Sales Promotion and Research De- 
partment in collaboration with the 
Client Relations Department. Bill 
Hohmann, director of sales promo- 
tion and research for CTS national 
sales, supervised the department 
that worked with Kaplan. ♦ 




Layouts of the "Spot Television Planning Guide" are approved by (from left): Kaplan, Bill 
Hohmann, director of sales promotion and research for CTS national sales, Miranda and Bryant. 



Today, one-third of 
the nation's tv and radio 
stations broadcast 
their own editorials. 
Should they receive 
special consideration irij 
media plans and buys? 



■ At the recent Arden House Con- 
ference on Broadcast Editorializing, 
one of the guests was a bespeetacled 
Ph.D. student from a Brooklyn Uni- 
versity who professed to know more 
about the subject than all the rest of 
us put together. 

This hot-eyed young man was 
writing his doctoral thesis on radio 
and tv editorials, and he declared 
that his researches proved conclu- 
sively that broadcasters began to 
editorialize only when it was proved 
they could make an extra buck by 
doing so. 

Frankly, I doubt such an assump- 
tion and so did most of the station 
men, lawyers, government officials 
and Columbia journalism professors 
assembled at Harriman. 

If there is any provable connec- 
tion between broadcast editorializ- 
ing and higher station profits, I've 
yet to find it, and talks with many 
broadcasters over a number of years 
convince me that expectation of 
greater sales is one of the least im- 
portant reasons for their assuming 
the editorial role. 

1 suspect that our Brooklyn friend 
was merely indulging in that dark, 
brooding over-simplification — so 
common in the very young, the very i 
emotional and the very academic — 
about the motivations of individual 
business men in our private enter- 1 
prise system. 

Business men. and particularly 
broadcasters, engage in many ac-| 
tivities only remotely connected with j 
profits (and sometimes at the ex- ' 
pense of pro r its) and I myself be- 
lieve that personal pride, social con- 
victions, communitv interest and 
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Editorializing— 
what it means 
to the advertiser 

Bj John K. Mc.Millin 

llrnuricast and :idt i-rtisiiic consultant V ^* % 



long range station image building 
have more to do with the decision to 
editorialize than any immediate 
hope of pepping up the balance 
sheet. 

But. whatever their reasons for 
engaging in it, should radio and tv 
stations which do editorialize re- 
ceive special consideration from 
agencies and advertisers? 

I believe they should. In fact I'm 
convinced that such questions as 
"Do you editorialize? How often? 
What about?" should be included 
in any thorough media study of sta- 
tion outlets. 

I confess 1 can't back up this con- 
viction with the kind of detailed 
documentation that would satisfy a 
BBDO computer or perhaps even a 
Ted Bates media supervisor, but 
there are certain facts which deserve 
attention. 

Today, according to the latest 
and most reliable studies by NAB 
and TIO. approximately one third 
of the country's tv and radio sta- 
tions are broadcasting their own 
editorials. 

Of these, about half (one-sixth 
of total stations) editorialize regular- 
ly on a daily or weekly basis. 

What we're really dealing with, 
therefore, is n relatively small group 
of some 90 tv and 700 radio sta- 
tions whose commitment to editori- 
alizing is positive and continuing. 
1 My contention is that these sta- 
tions form a kind of broadcasting 
elite — a group which has a striking 
and demonstrably different ap- 
proach to station operations than 
those outside it. 

The essence of this approach is 



active involvement in eit\. town and 
community life, and the fact that a 
station engages in regular editorial- 
izing is almost sure proof of this. 

In the TIO study, for instance, 
it was found that 87 percent of time 
devoted to editorials is concerned 
with local subjects, and 59 percent 
of editorializing stations do local 
editorials exclusively. 

To prepare such editorials re- 
quires more knowledge, more fa- 
miliarity and greater involvement 
in community affairs than is needed 
in ordinary broadcast operations. 

A second and probabk more 
significant point concerns the char- 
acter and personality of the editor- 
ializes themselves. 

If you search out and study the 
stations which do the best, most ef- 
fective editorial jobs, you will find, 
in almost every case, that practices 
and policies are set by one outstand- 
ing individual. 

He may be an owner or man- 
ager. He may operate a group sta- 
tion or a single ownership outlet. 

But almost invariably he is a man 
whose picture of himself, as a 
broadcaster and as a member of his 
community, is far higher than the 
average for the industry. 

He is not content, for instance, to 
be merely a tired purveyor of re- 
corded music or old movies or net- 
work programing 

He asks and demands, for himself 
and his station, a more important 
role than that. And his editorializing 
is reflection of this goal. 

Such men. I believe, are bound to 
be more effective, not merely in 
their editorials but in even, phase 




Broadcatt and advertiting contul'ant John E 
McMillin it a former editor of SPONSOR. Hit 
report, "New Voicet in j Democracy A Study 
of Tv Editorializing, wts publithed recently 
under TIO tpontorthip Recently he addretted 
the tecond annual Broadcatt Editorializing 
Conference at Arden Houte, Harriman, N Y., 
on the tubject, "Better Writing for Broadcatt 
Editorials." 



of broadcasting. The) 're the guys 
with drive and the gu>s with vision. 
And that is why I think their work 
should be watched and studied 
closelv b\ agencies and advertisers. 

The fae' that a station editorial- 
izes mav provide no clue to its rat- 
ings or demographic breakdowns. 
But it docs tell vou something im- 
portant about station management 
and about its comnnmitv approach 

And such factors, however in- 
tangible, should be considered in 
am media buv ♦ 
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IMR's Dr. Dichter, .in his new book, gives 
with some plain talk on consumer motivation 




Dr. Ernest Dichter 
President, 

Institute for Motivational Research, Inc. 
Croton-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 




What makes them buy? 



■ A new book by Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, titled "Handbook of Con- 
sumer Motivations," was published 
last month by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York (486 pages, $10). 

Dr. Dichter (Ph.D., University 
of Vienna) calls his book "a sort 
of contemporary cultural anthropol- 
ogy of modern man." Abstruse as 
the title and subject matter may 
appear, the book itself is quick, easy 
and rewarding reading. 

An authority in consumer moti- 
vations, Dr. Dichter believes that 
most objects in our daily lives have 
souls of their own — and can in- 
fluence our actions by their quality, 
appearance and subtle psychological 
features. His purpose is to look at 
these objects and sec how they 
influence consumer desires and 
motivations. 

Beginning with objects of primary 
meaning (food, clothing, shelter), 
he progresses to those associated 
with love (wedding rings, cosmet- 
ics), health (medicines and drugs), 
recreation (toys and sporting equip- 



ment), fun (liquor, cigarcts, candy) 
and, ultimately, objects that form 
social links (greeting cards, flow- 
ers). 

For the uninitiated, he includes 
a substantial chapter of frequently 
encountered motivational terms and 
their meanings, before moving on 
to the "loftier" objects (books and 
art) that convert a "thing" person 
into a "think" person. 

To his credit, he's able to take 
his ponderous topic lightly — and 
even find amusement in it. Consi- 
der, for example, such chapter 
headings as "Tickling the Palate," 
"Hide Your Nakedness" and "The 
Velvet-lined Cave," in which he 
discusses such otherwise humdrum 
staples as food, clothing and shel- 
ter. 

And Dr. Dichter, president of the 
Institute for Motivational Research, 
Inc., isn't reluctant to pull out from 
his files a professional secret or 
two when the telling helps prove 
a point. 

In fact, the handbook contains 



information from more than 2500 
motivational studies his firm has 
conducted, plus, of course, cxten-i 
sivc historical data. 

Consider a few of his observa- 
tions: 

Most people want to add cream 
and sugar to coffee themselves — 
as an extension of their childhood 
rebellion at food always served as 
Mother wanted it. 

Indigestion has now become ? 
status symbol and has strong over- 
tones of responsibility and sophis- 
tication. 

A perfectly acceptable breakfas' | 
at one time — even at the Roya 
Court of England — was bread anc 
beer. 

Buying life insurance or takins 
out a loan arc often looked upor 
as proof of adulthood and mascu 
Unity — a contemporary form o 
the hunter's bringing home the ba 
con. perhaps. 

Interesting as facts interprctec 
arc, Dichter is better still when he'' 
zeroing in on a point: 
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• Speaking of the "tyrauny" of 
objects over man, he observes, 
"During World War II, literally 
tens of thousands of people refused 
to leave their homeland because 
they felt they could not leave their 
possessions behind." If feelings can 
run that strong, he says, advertis- 
ing today has to learn "to combine 
personal attitudes toward life with 
the material things embodying 
them." 

• In terms of a specific product, 
consider his words about marga- 
rine: 

It's wrong to sell margarine sim- 
ply as an economical substitute for 
butter, he pleads. Instead, marga- 
rine has become a dignified product 
in its own right and, he reports, 
housewives are proud of being mod- 
ern and efficient enough to use 
this scientifically developed food. 

Well entrenched as margarine is. 
however, most consumers still think 
of butter as the ideal food — a 
representation of plenty. 

"We are dealing here with a 
very interesting dilemma which 
characterizes to a large extent our 
whole culture," Dr. Dichter writes. 
"We have started to move forward 
into the age of the machine-made, 
streamlined and efficient technical 
product; yet we still long for the 
good old days." 

• Dr. Dichter holds that all items 
of clothing arc expressions of deep- 
lying psychological forces and that 
most of us choose what wc wear 
for its symbolical associations. 
Men's hats, for example, express 
dignity — whatever the hat manu- 
facturers may have had to say 
about the frequent hatlessness of 
the late President Kennedy. 

If sales of a particular item lag, 
the symbol has failed to impress 
and a new one is needed, he says. 
"Advertising artists and copywrit- 
ers can sell the right symbol, but 
they cannot really create a new 
one. Powerful motivational symbols 
are found, discovered — not made." 

• Dr. Dichter has much to say 
about the housewife, her womanly 
needs and the way advertisers may 
successfully appeal to her import- 
ant purchasing power. 

For one thing, the knowing ad- 
vertiser will help the housewife in- 
crease her expertise, thus making 
housework a matter of knowing 
htm- to do it rather than mere, dull 
unremitting effort. 



I r or another, successful sponsors 
should sympathize with the house- 
wife's problems and appreciate her 
effort rather than brag about how 
his product will end it all. 

A third pointer: consumer-wise 
advertisers won't harp perpetual!) 
on the unyielding morality of 
cleanliness next to Godliness. In the 
end. Dr. Dichter points out, having 
a pleasant family environment — 
even at the cost of temporary un- 
tidiness — is pretty important, too. 

In fact, this scholarly gentleman 



keynotes his study in motivations 
with a final plea for the finer things 
iti life. Material products, he seems 
to he saying, are good only so long 
as they materially add to a better 
life. And what we arc witnessing 
is the birth of a new system of 
values. 

Interestingly, a recent public 
opinion poll conducted among 
young Muscovites (the first e\er) 
indicated that what they want from 
life isn't much different from the 
wants of youth in the West. ♦ 



The psychology of tv commercials 

The following is an excerpt from Hvndhook of Cossl mi r Moti- 
vation's, The Psychology of the World of Objects, written by Dr. 
Ernest Dichter. head of the Institute for Motivational Research, Inc.. 
Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. The book was published July 20th by 
McGraw-Hill. 



Advertisers and tv producers tend 
to take an "c.xpcri" view of the iv 
commercial, judging it on the basis 
of its intrinsic values. While this 
approach is important, it is really 
secondary. Consumer research has 
led to a view of ihc iv commercial 
thai is somewhat more functional 
and, therefore. closer to the way 
the viewer sees it. 

It has been found that manv 
people use the tv commercial as 
the time to relax, to leave the room, 
to stretch out, to smoke a cigarei. 
to grab a snack, to go to the bath- 
room, or just to talk . . . Thus, we 
need to have more basic understand- 
ing of what a "pause" means in any 
aspect of people's lives. 

The function of the pause . . . 
is not to continue the same emotions 
and gratifications . . . but rather 
to offer a change, a chance from 
tension to relaxation, from anticipa- 
tion to fulfillment. 

Translating this to tv, it is seen 
that if the show is an exciting one 
and the commercial comes at the 
beginning, it would seem desirable 
for the commercial to be exciting 
in order to add to the over-all curve 
o r excitement building up in the 
viewer, the basic reason he turned 
this show on in the first place 
However, once the program climax 
has been reached after the first or 
second act. any continuation of ex- 
citement becomes annoying and dis- 
turbing. This is the time for the 
commercial to provide relaxation, 
introduced bv humor or b> a straight, 
f.iciual approach . . 

A television commercial placed 
within a program framework cannot. 



therefore, be judged for its intrinsic 
value alone. l ; or. in fact, the viewer 
docs not sec it as if it existed in 
a vacuum. A Pet Milk commercial, 
for example, is perceived differently 
within the framework of a Red 
Skclton program from the wav ii 
would be perceived on the Alfred 
Hitchcock show . J-vcn the spoi 
commercial, television's aggressive 
independent, is judged not only by 
what it has to sav and how ii says 
it, but also by the contexi within 
which it is seen 

Ucvond this acceptance of ihc tv 
commercial as a pause, wc must 
consider the added question of how- 
to attract and hold the viewer who 
it seeking a pause or an intermis- 
sion in his viewing . . . 

1. Orientation. If the viewer is to 
understand what is being discussed, 
when and where ii is laking place, 
he must be propcrlv oriented If 
the commercial leaps into the bodv 
of the message without warning, the 
audience will not perceive it pro- 
perly . . . 

2. Ego involvement Having es- 
tablished orientation, the commer- 
cial must then seek to involve 
the viewer emotionally He 
mjsi be able to project himself into 
the commercial he is watching, 
identifving himself wnh the people 
in it and making the product his 
product . . . 

3. Mental rehearsal of purchase 
Only when the viewer becomes 
emotionally involved does he begin 
to consider the product seriouslv, 
to go through the menial process 
of p r\hase, ownership and use of 
the product. 
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Wanted: perspective 




By John E. Franks 

Marketing and media director 
John C. Dowd, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 



John E. Franks Is a native Bostonlan who came 
to the John C. Dowd agency via Yale and the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. On the way, 30-year-old 
Franks was a research analyst with the Area 
Development division of the New York- 
based Committee for Economic Development. He 
joined the agency six years ago, at first 
concentrated on new product marketing strategy 
for such clients as United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., Cott Beverage Co. and on such special 
projects as Gillette's Right Guard men's 
deodorant. His biggest day-to-day preoccupation 
is with First National Stores. 



■ There has been much written 
on these pages and in other pub- 
lications of the trade about the need 
among media men for more perspec- 
tive and more specialization; about 
the coming of age of media analy- 
sis as a true science and the ne- 
cessity in media analysis of intui- 
tive judgment. Naturally, we can 
only benefit from this intellectual 
friction, but at the same time we 
must always keep in focus a realis- 
tic middle ground when teaching 
media fundamentals to our present 
day timebuycrs. 

We who select media lie between 
two areas in which creative intui- 
tion is pre-eminent — the agency 
creative service on one side and 
the individual medium itself on the 
other. As a result, we need no 
special urging to make our work 



as much of an exact science as possi- 
ble. 

However, in attempting to im- 
prove our methods of media plan- 
ning and purchasing, it is possible 
that we are paying too much atten- 
tion to the diagnostic skills of our 
timebuyers. Perhaps some of our 
time should be utilized for two often 
neglected lessons. 

The first of these is to study the 
tangible basics of the broadcasting 
business from the broadcaster's 
rather than from the advertiser's 
viewpoint. A knowledge of the basic 
workings of the broadcaster's busi- 
ness has obvious value for the me- 
dia buyer and analyst, but, in the 
daily rush, this learning is too often 
pushed aside as an area unrelated 
to the media function's immediate 
needs. There are at least as many 



different broadcasting operations ir 
this country as there arc advertis- 
ing agencies. Knowing their policies 
and procedures can be an invaluable 
addition to the basic techniques 01 
timebuying in carrying out agenc) 
plans. 

The second purpose for whicl 
instructional time should be devotee 
is to teach our timebuyers how t( 
communicate, explore and negoti- 1 
ate with media salesmen. The sale | 
personnel who call on our buyer, 
today arc some of the highest paic 
and most skillful salesmen in th< 
world. The timcbuycr cither be- 
comes completely mesmerized anc 
entranced by their calculated assault I 
or in self-defense becomes cynica 
and forbidding, placing a bulwarl 1 
between himself and the caller a 
formidable as the Berlin Wall 
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The timebuyer's ability to commmunicate with media salesmen 
marks the difference between being mesmerized or becoming a cynic 



Neither reaction produces a fruit- 
[ul relationship. 

To a certain extent, an unex- 
pired attitude within the agency 
liusiness helps create this problem. 
The great diplomats and negotia- 
tors of history, whether in business 
B»r government, have always been 
Talesmen at heart. The shrewd buyer 
\ .ells, the imaginative planner ex- 
lores. It is certainly a myth that 
],>ne need have no attributes of the 
I bod salesman to be a great media 
niyer. Hut the agency business suf- 
1 ers from a disturbing policy which 
Propounds that the place for the 
ndividual who lacks the personality 
equirements for sales activity in 
! he agency is in the area of time- 
'uving and planning. 

The timebuyer should be more 
lian just a technician, indistinguish- 
able from the computer in action 
ind purpose. He should be encour- 
gcd to enter into a probing, mu- 
ually productive relationship with 
ncdia salesmen, and must be suf- 
iciently familiar with their techni- 
jucs and products — and enough 
m if a salesman himself — to evalu- 
tte their offerings and suggest vvork- 
ble new approaches. 
The advertising agency business 
> among the youngest industries in 
. >ur country'. Few areas of American 
•usiness have matured as rapidly, 
fcadio is even younger, and telc- 
lision is but a baby. There can be 
o two businesses in constant con- 
"ontation which openly and em- 
HiaticalK invite new ideas, new re- 
•. tnemcnts and sometimes change 
or its own sake more than these. 
It the focal point of this con- 
rontation are our media person- 
el. They must be taught how to 
;spond, how to explore, how to 
litiatc and develop communica- 
on with others as a tool for gain- 
tg more effective results. 
There is no question but that 
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this attribute can only be nurtured. 
Our personnel must have a com- 
patible personality at the outset. 
With this as a base, however, much 
can be taught. 

Between the constantly changing 
attitudes of the FCC and the varied 
demands of broadcast advertisers, 
the broadcaster's position is con- 
stantly fluctuating. In the vicious 
circle of change, the media analyst 
must be an opportunist. Unfortun- 
ately, on many sales calls with 
efficient timebuyers. the subjects 
covered do not extend beyond the 
proposal at issue and what future 
orders are potential for the visiting 
caller. 

Again, we appreciate that time 
is always short, and that gen- 
eral conversation can become bur- 
densome and wasteful. Nevertheless, 
the salesman is a bundle of in- 
formation which, if properly ex- 
tracted and carefully developed, can 
be of invaluable help. The advent 
of the computer and other auto- 
mated equipment should develop 
more time for communication be- 
tween buyer and salesman. When 
it doesn't, blame can be placed on 
wrong value emphasis as well as 
poor organization of work load. 
Automation and data analysis can 
be an all-too-engrossing new toy. 

The general industry complaint 
concerning the timebuyer's reliance 
on vulnerable statistics and over- 
generalized rulcs-of-thumb should 
not be leveled at the timebuyer 
alone. Their supervisors must share 
the blame. Of course, the funda- 
mental tools of measurement must 
be given initial emphasis. But after 
this skill is mastered, is the time- 
buyer a true "professional" or does 
he simply repeat, through one of 
the most universal of human prac- 
tices, the mathematical processes 
he knows best? The bridge from 
media buying to media planning 



cannot really be crossed until the 
buyer learns that satisfactory eval- 
uation needs "creative" thinking. 
This means alternatives must be 
"created." 

In a previous Sponsor article. 
Michael J. Donovan. vice president, 
media manager, BBDO, stated: 

"... I also know several time- 
buyers of yesterday who are 'expert' 
media people todav because thev 
have allowed themselves the luxurv 
of thinking beyond insular preju- 
dices, and have therefore blossomed 
into magnificent total media techni- 
cians." 

Mr Donovan was emphasizing 
the need for stimulated broad 
thinking b\ the timebuyer. He view- 
ed the timebuyer who specializes 
in a specific media, e.g., spot tele- 
vision or network radio, as being 
very much handicapped, which is 
quite correct. Hut it is even more 
fundamental that the buyer school- 
ed only in the specific areas of 
mathematical techniques is just as 
severely handicapped in creative 
media planning. 

The gap between the technically 
proficient, statistically-oriented me- 
dia buyer and the full-fledged crea- 
tive media planner cannot be closed 
easily. However, knowledge of the 
broadcasting business from the 
broadcaster's viewpoint and ability 
on the part of the buyer to com- 
municate with his broadcasting 
counterparts will certainly give our 
present day media buyers a running 
head-start on the road to the design 
of successful and imaginative media 
plans. 

There are verv few people 
gifted enough to develop effective 
new concepts to keep pace with a 
constant!) changing environment. It 
is our obligation to *ce that the 
future media planners at least have 
the proper perspective from which 
to attack this great challenge ♦ 
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Radio's billion in '67 





From staff announcer to general 
manager, Perry S. Samuels knows 
broadcasting from the ground up. 
Currently vice president and gen- 
eral manager of WPTR, Albany, 
N.Y., the University of Illinois 
graduate is also a director of the 
New York State Broadcasters Associ- 
ation. At 34, he is married and the 
father of three children. 




■ In the last few months there have 
been repeated references to radio's 
coming dollar-growth explosion. 
Like "Remember the Alamo," 
"Tippecanoe and Tyler Too" and 
"Damn the Torpedoes, Full Speed 
Ahead," the rallying erv seems to 
be "A Billion Dollars in 1967." 

Sponsor's publisher predicted 
that figure recently and Ed Bunker, 
RAB's president, has made the 
same prediction. Now a billion dol- 
lars has a nice ring to it but, like a 
small rating in a large market, a bil- 
lion dollars is a lot until you fit it 
into the competitive picture and 
examine your share. 

Look at the facts. RAB approxi- 
mates media shares of the adver- 
tising pie as follows: 

Newspapers $3,776,000,000 29% 
Television 2,062.000,000 16 
Magazines 1.036.000.000 8 
Radio 799.000.000 6 

Other 5,377.000,000 41 

Total $13,050,000,000 100% 

The last reported figures credited 
radio with approximately $800 mil- 
lion of the total $13 billion adver- 
tising expenditure (6 percent). If 
radio billings were to increase 25 
percent by 1967 and hit the billion 
dollar figure, while total ad expen- 
ditures increased but 16 percent in 
the same period and hit the $15 
billion figure many have prophesied, 
radio's share of advertising expen- 
ditures would explode to a huge 6.5 
percent. It is this very acceptance, 
by friend and foe alike, of radio's 
second class membership in the 
advertising fraternity that prevents 
radio from reaching its full potential 
in effect for its clients and revenue 
for itself. 

Somehow, when it comes to buy- 
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ing radio, advertisers forget that i¥ 
secret ingredient which gives a< 
vertising its extraordinary powe 
is money. To diagnose radio's lac 
of explosive growth as lack i 
money seems on the surface to I 1 
the same as diagnosing a bowler 
problem as his inability to knoc 
down enough pins. But it is non 
theless radio's biggest problem. ' 

It is not so much that many ai 
vcrtisers — even entire advertis 
classifications — do not use radi 
for in spite of the conclusion I 
some that radio's millions of liste 
ers do not wash, brush their teet 
cat cereal, take pictures, refrigera 
their food, listen to records, crui 
in boats, etc., we have sufficie 
radio advertisers to fill our coffe' 
handsomely. The fact is that maj 
— perhaps most — of these rad' 
advertisers use radio to support ai 
complement the basic advertising < 
which they spend the better p; 
of their budgets. Why not a 50-sp 
schedule per week per station? Ti 
much money? Perhaps a one-quc 
tion quiz will highlight the proble 
as I see it. 

True or false: Television is mcl 
expensive than radio. 

It is not! 

Television is more costly per sp< 
more costly per thousand impn 
sions, more costly to produce, et 
but a television spot campai 
should not be more expensive th 
a radio campaign. Yet televisi 
campaigns are. in practice, alm< 
always more expensive than rac 
campaigns. 

The reason for this seems q 
be a generally-accepted assun- 
tion of the amount of radio <• 
posurc needed for effect, the ba> 
for which is either known to no C 
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• r?adio's effectiveness mounts when major advertisers 
l budget sums equal to what's spent in other media 



B\ I'ern S. Sjimuek 

N itc president :inil general manager 
WI'IU \lhaii>. .\.Y, 



r is the best-guarded secret since 
ic original Coca-Cola formula. 

Our small share of advertising 
xpenditures has been blamed on 
rograming. Without deining the 
ecd for constant improvement in 
idio, consider the subject matter 
nd composition of the rich tabloid 
ou read this morning, or the popu- 
lr magazine to which you subscribe. 
\fr those outstanding contributions 
lo American culture on which mil- 
lions are spent, like The Beverly 
fillbillies, Petticoat Junction and 
"he Flintstoncs. 

Another quickly-accepted diagno- 
»is of radio's step-sister status is 
pternal sales squabbling. It's a 
,'roblem that will leave radio the 
'ame time it leaves our competitors. 
I hat state of euphoria will occur 
My in the regulatory millennium 
).hich abolishes all competition. 
,\hen all else fails, we can blame 
pdio's problems on the expense of 
processing radio schedules. This is 
•y far the most valid argument of 
hem all. but one in which, once 
gain, many of our competitors join 
s. None of these problems arc the 
eal culprits. 

It's good old Clyde Conjecture 
caring his costly head. 
Exhibit No. I : In a discussion pro- 
-Sting radio's short discussion pro- 
psts, an advertising executive of a 
tiajor New York agency drew up 
he following budgets as those neces- 
ary to test the Albany-Schenectady- 
roy market. 

j They're not exact, but note: 
Television SIS, 000 

Regional magazines 15.000 
Outdoor 13.000 
Newspaper 1 0.000 

Radio 5.000 
These were the amounts of 



money he quickly estimated as 
necessary to produce the schedules 
for the test. 

I asked him if that didn't prove 
m\ point and he said. "Not at all." 
Those were the budgets which would 
purchase schedules necessary for a 
test. 

When I asked him why not 
test radio with the same $18,000 he 
used in television, he could not com- 
prehend such a thing. It simply was 
not the way to buy radio. 

Along the same lines: at an- 
other top New York agency I was 
asked how many spots one should 
buy to introduce a new product. I 
recommended from 50 to 100 spots 
a week on from two to four stations. 
The reaction was. "Okay, now let's 
stop kidding; how many spots 
should we use?" It probably will not 
surprise you to know that the cost 
of such a schedule would have been 
less than the tv budget already in 
the works. Until advertisers think 
of radio as deserving of the same 
expenditure as other media, radio 
billings will not explode. 

Here's another way of looking at 
it: I do not have the total market 
expenditures for the following, so I 
cannot comment except to say thai 
it's a good guess that the relation- 
ship is the same. 

King Cadillac-Oldsmobile spends 
more money on WPTR than the 
combined national budgets of both 
Cadillac and Oldsmobilc. Mike's 
Submarine Sandwich stores spend 
more money on WPTR than Camp- 
bell Soups. J. M. Field (discount 
store) spends more money on 
WPTR than all appliance manufac- 
turers put together. Stewart's Ice 
Cream stores outspend all dair\ 
products combined. 



And so on. With the exception of 
come cigarets and beers, most na- 
tional >earl\ radio expenditures are 
smaller than those of local ad\er- 
tisers. Keep in mind that these local 
ad\ertisers appeal to a far more 
restricted audience in a considerably 
more restricted geographic area. On 
the other hand, the national adver- 
tisers referred to are major com- 
panies whose total ad expenditures 
in all media in this market arc con- 
siderably greater than local ad\er- 
tiscrs — and these are our friends, 
advertisers who arc buying radio, 
not the P&G's, Lc\er Bros., etc. 
which spend virtually nothing in our 
medium. 

New advertisers? Yes. we're at- 
tracting them but they're born with 
the hereditary Iakitus budgitus hy- 
pertimiditus of their predecessors. 
And. like their predecessors, their 
mortality rate will be high or at best 
their earthly joys will be limited. 

Note: Cream of Wheat runs ap- 
proximately six spins a week in the 
entire market. Atlas Tires has a 
S270 a week, four-week budget for 
Albany-Schcncctady-Troy. DuPont 
No. 7 L. is investing eight spots a 
week for six weeks in radio in the 
Tri-Citics. Archway Cookies, three 
per week. etc. 

Enough self-flagellation. The 
point is that radio not only needs 
new advertisers, it needs new ad- 
vertisers and current advertisers 
willing to imcst considerably more 
money than the\ now do. This re- 
quires a totally new approach — it 
requires financial cquit\ with other 
media. Then, and only then, will 
radio billings explode and. incident- 
ally, will advertiser; discover the 
full impact of properly executed 
radio advertising * 
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Aiming for "believable" situations and settings, a 
regional brewer uses "conversation commercials" to 
win consumer acceptance via the soft "suds" sell 



The Piels' tv spots- 




■ A new departure in selling beer 
has quietly moved into the tv spot 
picture in eight northeastern mar- 
kets, via Jimmy Breslin's commer- 
cials for Piels beer. 

Created by Papert, Kocnig, Lois, 
the onc-minutc spot campaign fea- 
tures the New York Herald Tribune 
columnist (an actual Piel's imbiber) 
engaged in "beer drinking situa- 
tions" and impromptu conversa- 
tions with notable figures. 

"It's a brand new way to mer- 
chandise beer and one that we 
think will be imitated by the other 
breweries," says PKL's John Brady, 
account supervisor for Piels. 

With little fanfare, the spot cam- 
paign has been underway since 
June, and the commercials are being 
aired in the following Piels mar- 
kets: Hartford-New Haven Albany, 
Binghamton, New York, Syracuse, 
Lancaster, Philadelphia and Scran- 
ton-Wilkcs-Barrc. 

To date, individual commercials 
have been drawn from filmed con- 
versations with Rocky Marciano 
(former world's heavyweight cham- 
pion), Walt Kelly (creator of 
I'ogo), Bill Hartack (a leading 
jockey) and Mickey Spillanc (author 
of the Mike Hammer novels). All 
are friends of Breslin and all arc 
beer drinkers. 

"We thought that beer commer- 
cials were unreal, and presented 
non-beer users and scenes that were 
not beer situations," states Brady. 

"What was missing was 'believ- 
ability,' " he continues, "and this is 
what we have tried to get across." 

The aim of the campaign, then, 
is to promote consumer accept- 
ability for the product through 
"soft sell," natural beer drinking 
situations where the participants 
arc enjoying "off-the-cuff" conver- 
sations. 

"We liope that people will see 
the commercials, like the conver- 
sation and be interested in Piels 
and the way it is presented," Brady 
says. 



Initial public reaction has been 
"highly favorable," according to 
Anthony Citarella, Piels advertis- 
ing manager. 

Citarella also notes that results 
of pre-testing were "impressive." 

"Surprisingly," he continues, 
"among the comments to date has 
been the chief 'complaint' that the 
spots do not look like commercials. 
But we consider this to be a big 
'plus factor and an achievement 
of our 'true situation' approach." 

A quick look at the anatomy 
of the Berslin-Marciano conversa- 
tion shows why some viewers may 
not recognize the commercials as 
such: 

The spot opens with a shot of 
the Piels bottles on the table be- 
tween the two; the camera then 
cuts to Breslin, then to Marciano; 
each is identified by superimposed 
titles. 

They are discussing the legal 



point that a boxers fists, outsi 
the prize ring, are considered led 
weapons for up to five years afii 
he "hangs up his gloves." (If yo 
fists are in your pockets, Bres 
asks, are they considered conceal 
weapons?) 

Near the close, Marciano as 
about the registry seal on the Pi' 
bottle. 

The seal (as the camera sho 
it close up) indicates "that th 
really do a day's work at the bre 
ery," Breslin answers. The seal 
a coding device that lists the pa - 
cular brew that the beer has be 
drawn from. 

The other three commercials a ' 
end on this note, cither spoken 
Breslin or as a voice-over. 

Briefly, these spots are pattern 
along lines similar to the conven 
lion with Marciano: 

• Bill Hartack discourses ab< 
why he dislikes sportswriters. a' 
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new trend for beer "sells' 



out horses that never win (like 
me people, lliey never give all 
ey have). 

• Walt Kelly, intellectual and 
it, describes the Congressional 
ceord ("the treasury of American 

nor"). 

• Mickey Spilkine, whose books 
lve sold over SO million copies, 
aking him one of the world's most 
idely published authors, talks 
vut police vs. "private eyes" (the 
Mice are the ones who solve the 
ses ) . 

Each of these one-minute com- 
ercials has been derived from a 
llf-hour filmed conversation. In- 
restingly, new spots are being pre- 
ircd from the wealth of original 
ms, and several commercials per 
Malversation are envisioned. Addi- 
inally, other celebrity friends of 
reslin will be tapped by the col- 
nnist for future commercials. No 
"nitation has been placed on the 
pssiblc total. 

In keeping with the Piels-Papert 
I'm of believability. Breslin was a 
latural" for the commercial role. 
"He is a unique individual," says 
i (KL's Brady, "who cuts across all 
I asses and is at ease with figures 
1 om all walks of life. He also hap- 
■J ens to be a Piels drinker who 
. I -oks at home with a glass of beer." 

In his earh 30s, Breslin has 
,. | piassed a large following via his 
', n'rahl Tribune column (soon to be 
ndicated) and through his former 
irsuits as a sportswriter and as 
free-lance contributor to top mag- 
'ines. 

He has won the Meyer Berger 
vard, been nominated for a 1'ulit- 
r Prize and is the author of sev- 
al books. 

At the Tribune, his curiosit\ and 
i'obing interest in people is re- 
Tied in his column: his writings 
;\e run the gamut from sociologi- 

1 events to interviews with charac- 
rs like Marvin the Torch (a pro- 
-sional arsonist) and Fat Thomas 
e Bookie. 




Breslin and Kelly (left, right) prepare for "action" at the camera rolls. Playing the bar- 
tender is Ed Herring, a real-life Pieli employee. Microphone wires can be seen in the foreground. 




Former heavyweight champ Marciano (r), is one of Breslin's friends to take part in commercials 
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Elliot, linger & Elliot, commercial production firm, used several cameras for filming the con- 
versations. Here, Steve Elliot uses Piels to ready the camera for this particular commercial scene. 




A huddle between sequences becomes a Piels break for (left to right) Breslin, PLK's Jim Moore 
(background), business manager of the tv department, Julian Koenig, Steve Elliot of the Elliot, 
linger & Elliot production firm, and Rocky Marciano (back to camera), former heavyweight champ. 
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Discussing shooting sequences with Breslin is Julian Koenig (right), president of Papert, Koenig, 
Lois. Koenig is one of few men in the world who drinks Piels out of an old fashioned glass. 



It is this curiosity and interes 
that Breslin brings to the commer 
cials, where he has virtually beei 
given a free, hand. 

He selected Marciano, Kelly 
Hartack and Spillane (all bee 
drinking acquaintances of the col 
umnist), and the four, out o 
friendship, agreed to work for scale 
Even the bar setting (a famed pub 
was pieked by Breslin, who kno 
and enjoys the establishment. Th 
choice of sites for upcoming co 
versations will also be his. 

Breslin has been tabbed to bea 
the brunt of Piels' sales campaigr 
However, this does not signal th 
end of the lovable Bert and Harr 
figures, long associated with Piel 
beer. 

"They are not dead," says Brad 
emphatically, pointing to three 2C 
second PKL spots featuring Bei 
and Harry in "historical approaeh 
messages. These commercials utiliz 
the Piel brothers' voices to high 
light the long tradition and hig 
quality behind the Piels produc 
They were among the agency's firs 
tv spots for Piels, after PKL wo 
the account in February of this yea 
Other announcements with the tw 
brothers are planned, and they wi 
continue to be used in promotion 

Additionally, Bert and Harry ra 
main the mainstay of Piels' radi 
commercials: "Their voices ai 
instantly recognizable and are ass( 
ciated with our product," declan 
Brady. 

Interestingly, Piels' sales durin 
1964 are substantially ahead of la 
year's figures. During '63, over or 
million barrels of the produet wei 
sold; this year sales are up 1 
percent for the first six month 
And June was the biggest moni 
in history for package sales of Pie 
beer. 

What of the future? 

Brady predicts success for ■ 
new "sell" method, and forcsd 
"adoption" of its format by oth> 
beer producers. 

Spot tv expenditures by Pic 
this year will at least equal the mo 
than $1.25 million budget of 196 
according to advertising nianag 
Citarella. 

"Although it's too soon to me 
sure results," concludes Citarell 
"we think that the new commc 
cials. with their original 'honest' be 
approach, will do an excellent ji 
for us." ♦ 
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• An Onondaga County fanner phones Deacon Double- 
day with a farm news item. 

• Syracuse shoppers make a buying rush on a down- 
town store after an Ed Murphy spot. 

• Sports fans call Bill O'Donncll to settle arguments 
about yesterday's game. 

• This is personality power at work. 



SYRACUSE 



ff 3 



With WSYRs strong personalities selling for \ou 
in the lb-countv area of Central New York, gre.it 

things happen to sales. Put this sales power to 

work for vou. 




Represented nationally by 
THE HENRY I. CHRISTAl CO, INC 
NEW YORK • BOSTON • CHICAGO 
DETROIT • SAN FRANCISCO 



5 KW - Syracuse, N.Y. - 570 KC 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 
Push (or radio-tv access to courtrooms continues 



Voices continue to be heard urg- 
ing radio-tv access to courtrooms 
and legislative hearing rooms. 
Speaking before the American Bar 
Association last week in New York, 
Judge J. Skelly Wright of the U.S. 
District Court of Appeals urged 
that cameras and microphones be 
permitted in the nation's highest 
court. 

Judge Wright's suggestion would 
limit radio-tv coverage to "decision 
day," normally on Monday, to give 
the public a chance to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the United 
States Supreme Court and its pro- 
cedures. 

In Washington, an executive of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters went considerably further. 
James W. Mansfield, audio-visual 
manager of NAB's public relations 
service, called for an end to out- 
moded and discriminatory bans on 
broadcast coverage of courtrooms 
and other public proceedings so ra- 
dio and tv can "make these events 
truly public." 

Addressing the County Informa- 
tion Congress, Mansfield argued 



that the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech includes not only 
the right to know but the right to 
see and hear as well. 

"The right to know can no long- 
er be satisfied by the physical pres- 
ence of a mere handful of those who 
can crowd into a relatively small 
courtroom or hearing room." 

Mansfield continued: "The in- 
dustry has demonstrated repeatedly 
in court tests its ability to cover 
such proceedings without in any 
way disrupting or obstructing 
them." 

Citing the various technical ad- 
vances which have made tv cover- 
age less obtrusive, Mansfield urged 
repeal of the American Bar As- 
sociation's Canon 35 which disap- 
proves such coverage. 

Mansfield continued, saying the 
ABA "seeks to justify" Canon 35 
on grounds that broadcast coverage 
might "detract from the essential 
dignity of the proceedings, distract 
witnesses in giving testimony, de- 
grade the court." 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, he said. 



Crosley Rejects NAB's 
Political Spot Waiver 

Crosley Broadcasting Corp. i 
the latest gpoup to say thanks-but 
no-thanks to the NAB's waiver o 
political announcements. John T 
Murphy, president of Crosley, sai< 
that the company's four WLW-TX 
stations would treat political an 
nouncements as regular commercia 
announcements. 

"Our stations believe we ca; 
satisfactorily accommodate the an 
nouncement schedules of politic: 
candidates in the election this yea 
as we have been able to do in pas 
years," Murphy pointed out. "W 
do not believe that the stretching c 
the code or our own Crosley poli 
cies would serve to the best intei 
est of our viewers." 

'Magic Secret' Seizure 
Blamed for HC Losses 

Stockholders of Helene Curti 
Industries, Inc., will not be receivin 
their customary quarterly dividenc 
One of the suggested villains in th 
piece is the Food and Drug Admir 
istration's siezure of the firm 
heavily advertised Magic Seen 
wrinkle remover earlier in the yea 
The complaint against Helene Cu 
tis is still pending in federal distrii 
court, Baltimore. 

Willard Gidwitz, president of th 
company, admitted that Helen Cu 
tis had suffered considerable lossc 
because of the FDA action. A 
budget to promote the wrinkle r> 
mover is estimated at $5 millio 

Gidwitz also pointed to the nee 
for upped ad budgets to meet con 
petition as another reason for tl I 
fall-off in profits, and large cael 
needs for Studio Girl, a sales sul I 
sidiary. But, despite the current pill 
turc, he predicted a substanti I 
year-end profit. 

Helene Curtis, along with Col 
and Hazel Bishop, all found thcr f 
selves on the receiving ends 
FDA siezurcs. The charge was th« 
their wrinkle removers were "nc I 
drugs," did not have proper FD«j 
clearance and were marketed und^f 
allegedly false claims. 

Announcement of the by-pass 
dividend by Helene Curtis caus< 
its stock to drop to 15 on the ■ 
York Stock Exchange, a new lc 
for 1964. High for the year: 421 
for 1964. High for the year \i 
42V2. 
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MEDIA PEOPLE PREVIEW FALL SHOW 




A series of luncheons and cocktail parlies introduced top agency media people to the fall schedule 
of KCOP-TV Los Angeles. Among those attending (I to r) Bob Colgan, Young & Rubicam; Lynn 
Diamond, Y&R; Bill Andrews, KCOP; len Silverfine, Benton & Bowles. 




just in time for the new Fall Season 

WAPI-TV IS NOW 
ON THE AIR WITH 
A NEW TRAVELING 
WAVE ANTENNA!! 



INCREASING PICTURE POWER IN EVERY DIRECTION 

Especially designed WAPI-TV's new Traveling Wave Antenna 
issure.s excellent circularity of signal pattern increasing picture 
bower in every direction. This means much greater signal 
strength in the major metro areas of Anniston. Gadsden, and 
Tuscaloosa with a total of 71.600 TV homes. 



SUPERIOR METRO COVERAGE 

\ special feature of the Traveling Wave Antenna i-; null free 
/ertical radiation patterns for superior close-in reception. 



WAPI-TV BIRMINGHAM 

Represented nationally by NaT ngton, R jhter. and Parsons, Inc. 





WAPI TV 




BIRMINGHAM 
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Japanese Act To Curb 
Radio, Tv Interference 

Nippon Hoso Kyokai, the Japa- 
nese Broadcasting Corp., is waging 
all-out war against noise and inter- 
ference on radio and television. As 
a result of the efforts of NHK's Re- 
ceiving Set Division, an estimated 
793 thousand families now enjoy 
better reception. 

NHK's premise is that since radio 
and tv "now play a vital role in our 
daily lives, noise is also a social 
problem." It was also pointed out 
that some cities have launched mas- 
sive "noiseless" city campaigns in 
an attempt to improve reception. 

Last year alone, NHK installed 
noise preventing devices on 22,060 
radio receivers and 39,620 tv sets. 
In addition, the firm dispatched re- 
pair and advisory teams to remote 
districts on 14,000 different occa- 
sions. It also sponsored 2351 lec- 
ture meetings for about 143,450 
radio and tv set dealers. 

In order to test public awareness 
of the causes of noise and interfer- 
ence, NHK conducted a survey of 
285 communities, with 8850 house- 
holds participating. The results 
showed that only 54 percent of 
those polled knew that electric ap- 



pliances caused noise and interfer- 
ence. 

As far back as 1954, to check in- 
creasing noise and interference, the 
Japanese government joined forces 
with NHK, power supply com- 
panies, electrical appliance makers 
and radio-tv dealer associations to 
form the Noise Prevention Council, 
which now has 358 branches 
throughout the country. Aim of the 
council is to instruct the public on 
how to prevent interference. Also, 
the council and other interested or- 
ganizations are trying to have a law 
enacted that will call for produc- 
tion of electric appliances and mo- 
tors with prc-installed noise elimi- 
nators. 

Networks Report Sales, 
Changes in Programing 

NBC-TV reports daytime sales 
totaling $13,500,000 from 37 ad- 
vertisers in July. The week ending 
July 24 accounted for $6 million of 
this total alone. Orders were placed 
in every Monday through Friday 
daytime program in which sponsor- 
ship was available, as well as in 
four Saturady morning shows. 

ABC Radio announces business 
in the third quarter of 1964, with 
approximately five selling weeks 
remaining, has already established 
a new quarterly gross billings rec- 



ord. A 32-wcck order placed by 
Mars Candy Co. on various Flair 
Reports and news programs has 
pushed third -quarter billings nearly 
$100,000 ahead of the completed 
second quarter. ABC's News 
Around the World and Breakfast 
Club have also attracted substan- 
tial business increases, network re- 
ports. 

CBS-TV, effective Sept. 26, ex 
tends its Saturday morning schedule 
for younger viewers by half an hour 
until 1 p.m. (EDT). Mister Mayor 
starring Bob Keeshan of Captain 
Kangaroo fame, will be broadcast 

8 to 9 a.m. Linus the Lionhearted 
replaces Adventures of Rin Tin Tin 
in the 11 to 11 :30 time period 
while The Jet sons follow for half 
an hour. My Friend Flicka (re 
broadcasts) returns in the 12:30 
to 1 p.m. period. 

ABC-TV will schedule a scries 
of special hour-long documentaries 
latter part of this season and in 
1965-66. The series, to be spon 
sored by 3M Co. through BBDO 
is being produced by David L. Wol 
per Productions, Inc. Topics will 
range from the career of the late 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur to a re 
port on men who live on thrills and 
on to an analysis of "tyrannical 
teenagers." 

NBC-TV presents its fourth 
showing of the Project 20 produc 
tion of "The Real West," Sept. 9 ai 

9 p.m. (EDT). The program hac 
its premiere March 29, 1961. anc 
has subsequently been the rccipien 
of various awards. As the program' 
on-camcra storyteller, the late Gar\ 
Cooper, turned in his last profes 
sional performance. Donald B 
Hyatt was producer-director. Philip 
Rcisman, Jr.. wrote the script anc 
Robert Russell Bennett composes 
and conducted the orchestral score 
Sponsor of the Sept. 9 telecast wil 
be Humble Oil & Refining Co 
through McCann-Erickson, Hou 
ston. 



ITC Sells 100 Markets 

Fourteen new sales of Independ 
cut Television Corp.'s Jungle H 
features brings the market total pas 
100. company reports. Markets sole 
include Baltimore, Raleigh. Mem 
phis. Charlotte. Hartford, Shrevc 
port, Topeka. Greensboro, Evans 
villi?. Reno. South Bend. Littl' 
Rock. Lancaster. Columbus, Ga. 
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WHITE HOUSE SPONSOR COUP 




Participating sponsors in WNBC New York's afternoon "Big Wilson Show" will reap a special 
benefit Aug. 26 when nearly an hour will be given over to a taped digest of a folk music con- 
cert introduced by none other than lynda Bird Johnson, the President's oldest daughter. She's 
seen here with show host Wilson (center) and Congressman John M. Murphy (D-N.Y.). NBC 
Radio flagship bagged lynda Bird as byproduct of goodwill gesture; WNBC "produced" folk 
music show in Washington largely at request of White House, helped round up show stars 
Theodore Bikel, Nancy Ames, et al. WNBC thoughtfully taped the show, later got green light to 
use it as special event in frame of afternoon schedule. Sponsors of Wilson show include many 
spot radio blue chips. 
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Too late to 
beg for 
the business 



after the schedules start running. 

Oh, you may get on the list someday But the time you really 
wanted to be well represented was at the hush hush media 
session that firmed the list for a new, surprise campaign 
strategy 

You can't usually get invited to agency/client media meetings. 
But SRDS is there as a matter of course. 

So. with your Service-Ads m SRDS, YOU ARE THERE selling 
by helping people buy. 




STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 

Th* No' onoi Aufhor ty 5#'v no fh» V#d O fiujr rg f*jn<l Of* 
C lou'Y to**ho* d*n* and Pvbl *n#' 

5201 0 dOrcriir(JRoj3 S» > <r I 6O078 Y0 k'o*n 6-JJOO 
SjftOf'ct S»*» t • Se* y » • *■ j :i • lot *r>it ti 
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Jesse Zousmer 



THE CHA3NTGI3STG SCENE 



Jesse Zousmer Elected 
New ABC Vice President 

Jesse Zousmer, director of tele- 
vision news for the American 
Broadcasting Co., has been elected 
an ABC vice 
president. Zous- 
mer joined ABC 
news in Novem- 
ber 1963 as di- 
rector of tv 
news. Prior to 
that, he was 
with CBS for 1 9 
years, becoming 
co-creator and 
co-producer of 
Edward R. Murrow's Person to Per- 
son. He also co-produced specials 
for NBC's Show of the Week and 
was active in independent film 
production. 

Macfadden-Bartell Earns 
More in 1964 First Half 

Record sales and improved earn- 
ings for the first half of 1964 were 
reported for Macfaddcn - Bartel 
Corp. Net sales and revenues were 
up 25 percent over the first six 
months of 1963. Profits were up 
36 percent; earnings were 50 cents 
per share. 

Lee B. Bartell, president, attrib- 
uted much of the company's gains 
to broad acceptance of magazine, 
paperback and broadcast opera- 
tions. Latter includes radio stations 
WADO New York, WOKY Mil- 
waukee, KCBO San Diego, plus 
Tclccuracao and Tclcaruba, Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

Network Tv Program Plans 
Continue to Unfold 

ABC-TV resumes broadcasting 
for the second season its Science 
All-Stars Jan. 10. The program 
spotlights America's science-minded 
teenagers demonstrating their own 
inventions and experiments, and 
will be sponsored by Honeywell, 
Inc., through BBDO. 

The Jack Benny Show returns 
to NBC-TV Sept. 25 under spon- 
sorship of State Farm Insurance 
Companies, through Nccdham, 
Louis & Brorby, and by Miles La- 



boratories through Jack Tinker •& 
Partners. 

NBC also announced complete 
sponsorship of the colorcast of 
Macy's Thanksgiving Day Parade 
on the tv net by Mars, Inc., the Vick 
Chemical Di\, of Richardson-Mer- 
rcll, Inc., and the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co. 

Meet the Press, also on NBC- 
TV, will be sponsored on alternate 
Sundays by Consolidated Cigar 
Corp., through Compton Adver- 
tising. The program is telecast Sun- 
days. 

Media Gear for Convention 
Coverage and Elections 

Further plans have been an- 
nounced concerning the Democratic 
Convention, a report is in covering 
tv viewership of the Republican 
Convention and a network's efforts 
to forecast the presidential election 
are revealed. 

Radio Press International, global 
voice news agency, will provide its 
subscribers with coverage of the 
Democratic Convention which starts 
today (Aug. 24) at Atlantic City, 
N. J. About 20 RPI staffers will be 
involved in reporting convention 
happenings in as many as 20 live 
transmissions of 3V2 minute news 
interpretations and interviews per 
day. Bill Scott, director of news 
for RPI, will coordinate the news 
operation. With him will be Wash- 



ington Bureau chief Herb Brubaker 
and New York Bureau chief Victor 
Jay. RPI members are located ifl 
the United States, Canada, Aus 
tralia, Africa and Asia. 

From the other side of the con- 
tinent, audience estimates for the 
four days of telecasts from the 1964 
Republican Convention in San 
Francisco (July 13-16) were re- 
leased by the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
These report a total national tv 
audience of 43 million homes tuned 
to the convention proceedings 
Daily convention audiences ranged 
from a high of 34.8 million on Wed 
nesday, July 15, to a low of 29.^ 
million on Thursday, the final day 
Although the convention was tele- 
cast for a total of 36 hours, nearly 
ten million tv homes were tuned 
in during the average minute of the 
proceedings, Nielsen estimates. 

ABC, in an effort to scoop its 
rivals in the race to predict the win- 
ner of this year's presidential race, 
has commissioned Dr. Jack Mosh- 
man, mathematician and a vice 
president of CEIR, Inc., to produce 
an accurate forecast on the basis ol 
early returns, using an electronic 
model properly programed. Work 
ing with Moshman will be a tcarr 
of mathematicians, statisticians, re 
search analysts and computer pro 
gramers. Mathematical and statist 
ical methods, as well as compute: 
programs, arc all closely guardec 
secrets. 
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AUGUST SNOWBALLS MENACE PHOENIX 




A real snowball fight erupted in 102-d egree August heat as Sealtest introduced 
its products to the Phoenix area. Some 13,000 young citizens received free ice 
cream, threw snowballs and saw KPHO-TV personalities. Entry into the market 
marks Sealtest's first distribution west of the Rockies. Company's new Checkerboard 
ice cream is slated for local tv promotion in 94 markets, featuring 20-second spots 
in prime time. N. W. Ayer & Son is the agency, 
illllllllllllllll n i i i in i 
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Channel 6 is the coverage station. It covers not only the oil-rich 
Shreveport-Texarkana region, but reaches way out beyond the 
metropolitan areas, deep into east Texas, Southern Arkansas and 
Southeastern Oklahoma. 

KTAL is the dominant station covering a population of 1 ,1 88,491 
with retail sales of well over a thousand million dollars. 

Ask Blair about new fall NBC and local KTAL programming, which 
will make Channel 6 even more dominant! 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 



Media Sales Include Tv; 
Two UHF Stations Reopen 

Among recent broadcast develop- 
ments are the sales of an AM radio 
station, a UHF tv operation, a 
Muzak franchise and the reactiva- 
tion of another UHF station. 

WALL Middletown, N. Y., has 
been purchased by the Strauss 
Broadcasting Group, owner of 
WMCA New York and Radio Press 
International, from the Community 
Broadcasting Corp., subject to FCC 
approval. Sale price for the Orange 
County fulltimcr was in excess of 
$500,000. Blackburn & Co. was the 
broker. 

The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Muzak 
system was bought by the WMT 
Stations from the Kelly Brothers of 
Sioux City for an undisclosed 
amount through Blackburn & Co. 

D. H. Ovcrmyer Communica- 
tions Co. filed an application with 
the FCC for transfer of the construc- 
tion permit for UHF channel 36, 
WATL-TV Atlanta, Ga., from Rob- 
ert W. Rounsavillc. The station 
went on the air October, 1954, 
as WQXI-TV, later becoming 
WATL-TV. It ceased operation in 
May, 1955. There is one other 
UHF in the market, educational 
channel 30. Previously, OCC filed 



^^^^^ an application 
^^^m9\ lor UHF chan- 

m ] nel 79, Toledo. 

f? . ° hio - Rccent, y> 

U two of the three 

4m \ original appli- 

^A^k Xr"~ cants for the 

E^H^~^fc_ channel — Pro- 

^ > I I duccrs. and 

ETAdL WWLP Spring- 

field, Mass. — 
withdrew their 
applications. Robert F. Adams, 
executive vice president of OCC. 
announced that the company will 
explore other ownership possibili- 
ties in radio and tv, particularly 
in CATV, UHF and pay tv. 

Channel 14 WJZB Worcester 
plans a "reopening" this fall. Sta- 
tion, which originally operated as 
WWOR-TV, operated from 1953 to 
1955 before going dark. Springfield 
Television purchased it in 1958 
from Salisbury Broadcasting, and 
returned it to the air with fivc- 
hour-per-day programing. WJZB 
will this year get a new lease on 
life. Schedule will be extended to 
seven hours daily. 

Advertising Developments 
Portend Radio-Tv Usage 

Lux Liquid with dermasil is be- 
ing introduced with "powerful" ad- 
vertising support by Lever Brothers 
Co. on seven network tv programs 
and spot schedules in leading mar- 
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NOTED CARTOONIST TURNS TO TV 
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John Chase has joined the WDSU-TV New Orleans staff in what is claimed to be 
the first time the work of an editorial cartoonist will appear daily on a television 
station. Chase is shown applying the finishing touches to one of his "Little Man" 
drawings, which for years have been mainstays of New Orleans newspapers, most 
recently in the "States-Item." 
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kets, as well as in magazines. The] 
network programs are Bing Crosby. 
Show, Ed Sullivan, Candid Camera 
and The Lucy Show, all at night. 
Daytime programs are House Party,' 
Love of Life and Concentration. 

Brooklyn Cheese Co. is promot- 
ing its products — 4C grated par- 
mcsan cheese, Redi Flavored bread 
crumbs and spare rib sauce — 1 
through a saturation schedule of 
spots on New York area radio sta- 
tions WPAT - AM - FM, WHN, 
WMCA. WINS and WVNJ. 

Anheuser - Busch announced 
completion of the marketing plan 
for Michelob bottled beer, under 
which national distribution has been 
achieved. Michelob will soon have 
its own sales, advertising and mer- 
chandising managers as well as ad- 
vertising agency. 

Campbell Soup Co. will have a 
unique in-store display promotion 
to boost sales of V-8 cocktail vege- 
table juice during the holiday sea- 
son. Supporting this promotion will] 
be an intensive four-week radio 
campaign featuring an original 
"madrigal" commercial designed for 
the holiday season. A heavy sched- 
ule of V-8 radio commercials will 
be aired throughout the year on the 
ABC, NBC and CBS networks. Ad-^ 
ditional local radio schedules are 
expected to appear in selected major 
markets. 

On the bean front, Campbell's 
will offer a "pro league football" 1 
kit (football, kicking tee, inflating 
pump and needle) at a discount 
with labels from two of firm's four 
beans products. Radio commercials 
featuring the products are regularly] 
heard on the four major networks. 
Local spots will also be scheduled 
during the November promotional 
period in selected major markets. 

Dutch Masters Cigars plans a na-| 
tionwide promotion along with ill 
sponsorship of NFL Scoreboard, 
which premieres on CBS-TV Sept 
13. Company will offer a free 64- 
page NFL Flip-up/Line-up Foot- 
ball book with a purchase. 

As expected during a presidentia 
election year, the Republican ana 
Democratic National Committees 
have each purchased time on nation- 
wide television. CBS reports tha 
ten five-minute daytime and liki 
number of five-minute nighttime 
political broadcasts were purchasec 
during the period of Sept. 14 t( 
Nov. 2, inclusive. 
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RCA Consumer Products 
Appoints to New Posts 

Major appointments in consumer 
products, RCA, have been an- 
nounced. Delbert L. Mills assumes 
the new position 
of vice presi- 
dent, consumer 
products ;i n d 
positions of 
hoard chairman 
of RCA Sales 
Corp. and RCA 
Victor Distribut- 
ing Corp., posts 
previously held 
by W. Walter 
Watts, group executive vice presi- 
dent. Watts will be responsible for 
the home instruments division and 
parts and accessories operation. 

Raymond W. Saxon, formerly 
president of the RCA sales corpora- 
tion, assumes Mills' previous post 




D»lbert Mills 




Bryce Durant 

ps division vice president and gen- 
eral manager. RCA Victor home 
.instruments division, and \ice 
chairman. RCA Sales Corp. 

Bryce S. Durant, vice president, 
product planning and development. 
fiow becomes president of RCA 
Sales Corp. 

General Artists Corp. 
Earnings on the Rise 

The profit picture is brighter for 
General Artists Corp. with an- 
nouncement that the firm earned 
|60,S2S during the first 28 weeks 
if 1964 as contrasted with a loss of 
|2S3.5S3 durinc the same period 
if 1963. 

GAC board chairman Lawrence 
liamctt said that un-audited gross 
evenues for the period were $2.- 
I1S.594. compared with S 1 .8 14.- 
^20 the previous year. The boost 
Ik also reflected in GAC's stock, 
"arnings per share are now 1 1 cents 
is against a loss per share of 63 
•cms for 1963. 



/ Think BIG, if you sell appliances 
j Thrnk of the big 34 county market 
surrounding Portland. Oregon. 
\ where folks buy $106 m llion worth 
of furniture and appliances a year 
KOIN-TV is the only station that 
gives you coverage in all 34 coun 
ties If you want to be a BIG Oregon 
operator, buy the big influence sta 
■ tion- KOIN-TV. 
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REFERENCES Sales Management Survey of Buying Po*e' June 1 964 f.CS 1961 
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Karl LaBorie of Young and Rubicam enjoys a Roman feast in Los Angeles with his wife, 
Gloria. He was winner of KHJ-TV's "Gladiator" contest, and was chauffeured from 
his home to the restaurant by limousine. New York winner was Jim LaMarca of Ted 
Bates. 
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Florida's McClellan Agency 
Joins Int'l Ad Network 

McClellan & Associates, Inc., 
Winter Park, Fla., has been voted 
membership in the Affiliated Ad- 
vcrtising Agen- 




cies Internation- 
al. AAAl has 
agencies in 45 
major U.S. and 
Canadian mar- 
kets, as well as 
in 14 foreign 
countries. 
According to 



dent Malcolm 
W. McClellan, AAAI network af- 
filiation will make available to cli- 
ents extended services, such as 
"grass roots" market data in any 
major domestic or foreign area, mar- 
ket research projects, media data 
and recommendations. It also places 
and checks local advertising, he 
adds, assists clients in securing lo- 
cal distribution of products, and 
executes public relations functions 
in various countries. 

NBC Movies Stress Color; 
Three Buy in Prime Time 

NBC's offerings on Wednesday 
Nixlit at the Movies, which debuts 
Sept. 16, will include 28 films — 
most in color — and two "Project 
120" feature-length color movies 
produced especially for television by 
Univcrsal-Tv. First film, "To Catch 
a Thief," is included in Variety's list 
as an "all time grosser." 

Mead Johnson and Co. and Glcn- 
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brook Laboratories, a division of 
Sterling Drug, have each bought 
sponsorship in six NBC-TV prime- 
time programs for the coming sea- 
son. Buying time in nine such shows 
is General Cigar Co. through Young 
& Rubicam. Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather is Mead Johnson's agency; 
Cunningham & Walsh, Glenbrook's. 

CBS Premieres 'Reporter' 
September 25, 10 to 11 

Conceived by author-playwright 
Jerome Wcidman, The Reporter, 
full-hour dramatic series about a 
voung newspaperman, debuts on 
CBS-TV Sept. 25 (10-11 p.m. 
EDT). Star of the series is Harry 
Guardino; producer is Keefe Bras- 
selle. Sponsorship will be shared by 
American Tobacco Co.. through 
BBDO. and Alberto Culver, through 
Compton. 

Eleven Buy Four Star 
Tv Features; Total Now 20 

Since announcement of its re- 
lease for television of Spectacular 
Showcase, 1 1 additional stations 
have bought the feature tv films 
from Four Star Distribution Corp. 

Two documentary features, al- 
though not part of Showcase, arc 
being offered with the series. They 
arc The Titan, the story of Michel- 
angelo narrated by Frederic March. 



and Over There ('14-18), featun 
World War I picture with origina 
films taken from the French Ar 
chives. 

Newest buyers of Showcase an 
in New Orleans, Dallas-Fort Worth 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Daytona Beach 
Honolulu, Grand Rapids, Tulsa 
Buffalo, Albany and Providence 
Fourteen of the 15 feature films ar 
in color. 



BELIEVE IT OR NOT 




John Arthur, president of Ripley's Believe 
or Not, and John P. Fields, president of Cr 
ative Marketing & Communications Cor] 
make deal for production and syndication 
one-minute radio vignettes. This is the fit 
time Believe It or Not featurettes have bet 
adapted for radio use, and CMCC's f" 
venture into program production and syni 
cation. 
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Ijobel to Spark ABC-TV's 
|Dem Convention Coverage 

Comedian George Golvl will pro- 
ide his own humor in daily, on-air 
ippearances in connection with 
l\BC-'l V\ coverage of the Demo- 
Iratic convention in Atlantic City. 

Gobel will: host and narrate 
\BC\ pre - convention special. 
IiYorcf (Jobel. a Man Who . . ." 
Irhursdav preceding the conven- 
tion (Aug. 20); participate in an 
lour-long "Politics '64*' special re- 
nt rt the eve of the convention (Aug. 
'3); appear several times each con- 
I ention day to give observations on 
ihe political scene. 

These appearances will not be 
.elated to Gobel's role as "commer- 
cial commentator" for Xerox Corp.. 
tartial sponsor of ABC's television 
overage. 

Myrnalene' Comedy 
Dn NBC-TV Sept. 20 

Mxmalene, a comedy telecast ere- 
ted by Peter Tewksburx and James 
eighton and starring Aldo Ray and 
\nn B. Davis, will be telecast over 
s'BC Sept. 20. 7-7:30 p.m. (EOT), 
t will be seen in the time-spot pre- 
iously filled by The Hill Dana 
Juw, which starts its season on 
ne same date from 8:30-9 p.m. 

I 

^BC-Paramount Boosts 
Quarterly Dividend Rate 

American Broadcasting - Para- 
C* nount Theatres. Inc.. is boosting 
|is quarterly dividend rate by 40 
l jorcent. Leonard H. Goldenson. 
f president of the company, has an- 
1 \ounced that the Board of Direc- 
L brs increased the regular quarterly 
I ash dividend to 35 cents a share 
I payable September 15. 1964. to 
I olders of record on August 2 1 . 
I 964). The previous regular quar- 
I :rlv dividend was 25 cents a 
I hare. 

The ABC-Paramount board also 
| ecided not to declare a stock di- 
P idend in 1964. In the previous 
I ear. a two percent stock dividend 
" >as declared. 

20 Take East/West Side 

: ' liast Side West Side, one hour 
5 Iramatic series syndicated by Uni- 
c ^d Artists Television, has been 
*t old in 20 markets to date. New- 
ales are \\ HYN-TV Springfield. 
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Mass.. WTMJ-IV Youugstow n. 
Ohio, VVIAH-IV Pittsburgh and 
K I \'l San I rancisco. 



Petry Adds Dallas Space 
Ihe Dallas office of Idvvard 
Petrv & C(t. has been expanded In 
50 percent as a result of iu-vv space 
rental in the representative firm's 
present building at 211 North lr- 
vay Street, according to Martin I.. 
Nierman. Petrv's executive vice 
president. 



15th TelePrompTer CATV 
Serves Horseheads, N.Y. 

I eleProtup I er ( orp annu meed 
the acquisition ol its lilteuilh toin 
munit) antenna television svstem. 
serving 2000 siibserilvrs in Morse 
heads. N Y. 

Company's geographical disper 
sion of systems extends '"from 
I lorseheads to Honolulu." Irving B 
Kahn, president, points out I ele- 
Prompler sv stems now have a re- 
ported 4S.000 subscribers, for an 
estimated 175.000 viewers. 
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3M's Madden: Video Tape 
No Longer Experimental 

"Up to 90 percent of daytime net- 
work tv program transmissions — 
up to 65 percent of prime time net- 
work program transmissions — util- 
ize video tape in some way," Wil- 
liam H. Madden, video tape sales 
manager of the 3M Co., told the 
Houston Advertising Club as part 
of the firm's new, all-out campaign 
to get advertisers and agencies on 
the tape bandwagon. (See Sponsor, 
Aug. 10, p. 19). 

Emphasizing local commercial 
production via tape, Madden told 
the ad men, "Video tape doesn't 
pretend to be the scientific hypnosis 
of live television, but it does have 
the look of live broadcasting . . . 
[and] is the sophisticated method of 
television advertising." 

Madden pointed out that video 
tape is just seven years old, arguing 
that its image as "an experimental, 
slightly imperfect tool of television 
is almost over." Most of the bugs 
are out, he said, and "the glow of 
video tape's 'promise of springtime' 
is returning to the medium. 

S. 1 ' ' I'llll 



TEN YEARS IN UHF MAKE ALL HAPPY 




Executives of Merck & Co., Rahway, N J., WBOC-TV Salisbury, Md. and the 
Delmarva poultry industry examine a contract signed by Merck and the tv station 
ten years ago advertising poultry health and nutritional products on the daily 
10-minute Carrol Long poultry market show. From left, Fred Bartenstein, Jr., 
administrative vice president of Merck; Long; James Twine, Merck salesman; Charles 
J. Truitt (seated), WBOC-TV general manager; Edward Covell, president of Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., and H. George Wolfe, advertising manager of Merck 
chemical division. Merck was the Ch. 16 station's first sponsor, and has participated 
in over 2000 shows since 1954. 



SAN FRANCISCO CHEER 



A post-GOP convention cocktail party hosted 
by KRON-TV attracted more than 300 NBC em- 
ployees, San Francisco admen and station per- 
sonnel. Among those present were (I to r) 
NBC's Nancy Dickerson, Sen. John Tower (R- 
Tex.) and Dr. John Edwards, San Francisco 
State College professor and member of KRON- 
TV 's "Colloquy" panel. 
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"Even the trained eye finds it 
hard to find a difference between 
the live and taped telecast," he 
argued. 

Still hammering the tape theme 
on the local level, Madden said that 
production of local advertising has 
grown to be an increasingly impor- 
tant part of the over-all television 



picture. He cited figures which shov 
that local advertising, which repre 
sents 18 percent of total tv tim< 
sales, has grpwn by almost 300 per 
cent in ten years to reach a leve 
of S331 million. 

Canadian Tv Spending Up 
Fifteen Percent in May 

Tv advertising expenditures ii 
Canada continue on the upswing 
Latest figures released by the Tele 
vision Bureau of Canada show tha 
spending jumped 15 percent ii 
May, 1964, over the previous yeai 
May tv expenditures totaled S6. 
594,508 as compared with $5. 
752,399 in 1963. 

Most impressive percentage gaij 
was recorded by the apparel anj 
financial-insurance categories win 
74 percent over May of last yeai 
Automotive was up 22 percent, foo 
and food products up 32 percent. 

Declines include laundry soaps 
detergents and household supplie 
(down 1 1 percent). 

P&G Has Record Earning! 

Record sales and earnings for tn 
fiscal year ended June 30 were ai 
nounced by the Procter & Gamb 
Co. Net sales increased 16 percei 
over the previous year's total, whi 
earnings were up 13 percent. D 
their annual letter to stockholder] 
chairman Neil McElroy and pres 
dent Howard Morgens said th:| 
1963-64 was the 12th consecuti 
year in which P&G's sales and pro 
its showed an increase. 

Trans-Lux Reports Gain 
In First-Half Net Income 1 

A slight increase in profits h. 
been posted by Trans-Lux for tl 
first six months of 1964. Unauditcl 
net income, after taxes, totak 
$269,678 (38 cents per share) f« 
the period ending June 30 as cor 
pared with $250^969 (35 cents p' 
share) the previous year. 

Percival E. Furbcr, chain™ 
said that although profits continue 
to be affected by non-rccurrine i 
troductory expenses in connectk 
with its new "900" Series tick 
projection equipment, gross rev) 
nues of the company's communic 
tions services were slightly abc 
those of the prior years. 

In addition to theaters and oth 
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CHERRY FESTIVAL BOOSTS TOURISM 




John F. Bonsib, president of Fort W*yne ad agency bearing his name, and Carrol 
Somers, executive secretary of the National Cherry Festival, flank festival guest 
D» De Wilkerson, Sungoddess of the Festival of States, St. Petersburg, Fla. Bonsib's 
client, Peter Eckrich & Sons, Ft. Wayne, Ind., meat specialty house, sponsored hour- 
long telecast of festival, an annual event in Traverse City, Mich. 



The program is the first in a 
scries of specials, called The Daring 
American, sponsored by Purex 
Corp. J he second is Mission to 
Malaya, j film about two U.S. Peace 
Corps nurses. 

Executive producer of Letters 
from Vietnam is Robert Drew. 
Program was produced by Gregory 
Shuker. Agency for Purcx is Ed- 
ward H. Weiss. 

NAB Survey Says Crime 
Shows Are on Increase 

Scoring what it called the "great- 
est amount of crime and brutality 
ever covered in a single week's 
study of any mass medium of com- 
munication in any city in the world." 
the National Assn. for Better Radio 
and Television has released a 
survey of crime programs televised 
by the seven Los Angeles VHF 
stations during the week of June 21 . 

The survey was released in the 
wake of the Dodd Committee hear- 
ings on tv violence (see Sponsor. 
Aug. 3. p. 4 ) . 

According to the survey, the 
seven Los Angeles stations ran a 
total of 192 hours of crime pro- 
grams — an increase of 20 percent 
o\er the total presented by the same 
stations during a survey made in 
June. I95S. The association also 
points inn that it is up 90 percent 
over a similar sur\ey taken 12 \ears 
ago. 

The survey also indicated that 

•gust 24, 1964 



iterests, Trans-Lux is also o syndi- 
itor and producer of tv films. 




•loland J. Kalb Forms 
Jew Management Firm 

t Roland J. Kalb announced the 
■relation of his own management 
bnsultant firm to specialize in serv- 
ing consumer 
electronic com- 
panies in prod- 
uct planning, de- 
sign, manufac- 
ture, marketing 
and private label 
operations. 

He has re- 
signed as group 
>land }. Kalb vice president of 

the J e r r o I d 
orp. and vice president and gen- 
ial manager of Pilot Radio Corp. 
lilton J. Shapp. Jerrold president 
pd board chairman, disclosed that 
ilot will be among Kalb's clients, 
alb joined Pilot as \ ice president 
nd general manacer in August, 
-)62. 



r etters from Vietnam' on 
vBC-TV September 10 

I Letters from Vietnam, a one- 
<our special about the U. S. com- 
mitment in Vietnam, as seen 
irough the experience of a young 
merican helicopter pilot there, will 
: presented over ABC-TV Sept. 
0 (9:30-10:30 p.m. FDT). 



more than two-thuds ol the crime 
shows were broadcast before IK 
p. m during hours "when tv audi 
ences are largely composed of elul 
ilren " 

I lie term "crime program"' as de- 
fined In the association, refers to 
"program in which the commission 
of crime is a major theme " 

Forker Dies in Cleveland 

Robert M. Porker, 5S. sales man- 
ager of WCiAR-AM-PM ( Lvcland 
for the past I I \ears, died recently 
in Cleveland. B.'forc joining WGAR 
in 1942. Mr. Porker was classified 
advertising manager for newspapers 
in Steubenville and Mansfield, Ohio 

Education Groups Protest 
Copyright Legislation 

Representatives of 25 educational 
organizations are up in arms at pro- 
posed copyright legislation now un- 
der studv by the Congress — among 
other reasons, because they say the 
bill equates educational broadacst- 
ing with commercial in use of copy- 
righted material. 

Bone of contention is the absence 
in the present act of a provision 
which in the past has allowed non- 
profit educational groups to make 
use of non-dramatic materials, even 
though copy righted. This, thev 
argue, would hamper teachers since 
they would not be able to use many 
historical, poetic, literary and mus- 
ical works in their classrooms. 

The organizations represented at 
the New York meeting include pri- 
vate, public and parochial schools 
and educational radio and tv broad- 
casters. 
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CBS Washington TV 
News Bureau Moves 

The CBS television stations' 
Washington news bureau has moved 
to 2020 M Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. Headquartered in 
the office will be John Hart, bureau 
manager-correspondent, Ivan Scott, 
news correspondent, Mary Worth 
Warren, administrative assistant, 
plus camera and sound crews and a 
film expediter. 

The bureau serves CBS owned 
tv stations WCBS-TV New York, 
KNXT Los Angeles, WBBM-TV 
Chicago, WCAU-TV Philadelphia 
and KMOX-TV St. Louis. 

Big Syn Sales for Desilu 

Major market sales on The Un- 
touchables, Greatest Show on Earth, 
Three for the Money, Fractured 
Flickers and other syndicated pro- 
grams have been announced by 
Desilu Sales, Inc. 

Untouchables was sold to All-Ore 
Construction Co., through AOA 
Advertising Agency, Portland, for 
airing in Portland, Eugene and Med- 
ford, Ore., and to six additional sta- 
tions. 

Greatest Show on Earth was sold 

" " " *; UH ' i , i'i i inn .i , i ii inn in 



in five markets, two of the stations — 
WREX Rockford, 111., and WJXT 
Jacksonville, Fla. — buying it for col- 
orcasting. Three sales were made of 
Fractured Flickers, while eight sta- 
tions bought Three for the Money. 

Marc Brown Expands Into 
Film. Tv, Stage Production 

Marc Brown, president of Marc 
Brown Associates, has announced 
the formation of Marc Brown Enter- 
prises with Wil- 
liam Gibbs as 
president. Gibbs 
previously was 
._. , vice president in 

V' gpf charge of pro- 

duction for J. 
Walter Thomp- 
son, New York. 

Marc Brown 
Associates will 
continue to oper- 
ate in the music business while the 
new company, located at 8 East 48 
Street, New York, will concentrate 
on television programs, motion pic- 
ture films and Broadway plays. 

MGM Sells $250,000 

In Feature, Cartoon Films 

More than a quarter-million dol- 
lars in new transactions — most of 
them involving feature films — 




William Gibbs 



CARE AND FEEDING OF ADMEN 
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WBAP-TV Fori Worth's traveling "Road Show" provided St. Louis admen with an 
education on the Dallas-Fort Worth market, including the station's facilities and its 
position on the candelabra tower. Show here (from left) are A. K. Knippenberg, 
Peters, Griffin & Woodward; Oscar Norling, Gardner Advertising; Jack Rogers, WBAP- 
TV; Donna Parks, PGW. 



were reported by MGM-TV syn- 
dicated sales. Features involvec 
prc-'48's to four stations and re- 
leases of the '60's to 12. 

Scries deals included Zero Ont 
to KOIN-TV Portland, Ore., anc * 
WFMJ-TV Youngstown, Ohio 
and National Velvet to CKVR-T\ 
Barric, Ont. MGM cartoons were 
sold to three stations, Pete Smitr 
Specialties to one. 

Fremantle Tv in Australi 

Three new tv stations in Austral 
lia have purchased 22 series and It 
specials distributed by Fremantlij 
International, Inc., New York. Ser| 
ies sold include Peter Gunn, Dupoq 
Theatre, Dr. Hudson's Secret Jour 
nal, Mr. and Mrs. North. Special! 
include Victor Borge, Floyd Patter] 
son Story, Naked Sea. 

50 Stations on WMAL's 
Redskin 19-Game Networll 

Fifty radio stations in a scve 
state Southeastern territory havl 
joined the Washington Redskinl 
radio network to be originated b[ 
WMAL Washington, D.C. All 1 
games this season will be broadca:! 
by Steve Gilmartin and Chuck Dm 
zenovich. Additional radio markeiJ 
are still being added which maJ 
bring the total to a 15-year recor 
high, WMAL's management says. 

Recent trades have added ne- 
football talent to the Redskins, an 
have reportedly helped to creai| 
new interest in the team. 



Maine AM Sale Revealec) 

The sale of WSJR Madawask; 
Maine, by St. Croix Broadcastir 
Co. to Vaughn Currier, Fort Ken| 
Maine, has been announced. Sa J 
price was $25,000. Hamilton-Land j 
& Associates handled neaotiationsl 



'Men in Crisis' to Utilities 

New sales by Wolper TelevisicJ 
Sales, Inc., include 1 1 addition [ 
markets for Men in Crisis, new firsj 
run series narrated by Edmor 
O'Brien and produced by David 1 
Wolper Productions. Half-hour do 
umentaries were sold for fr 
starting dates to two regional spoi 
sors — Pacific Gas and Electr | 
Co. of California and Montarl 
Power Co. 
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Hugh Ben Larue Heads 
/edia Brokerage Firm 

I.arue & Associates, Inc.. has 
ecu formed to specialize in the sale 
f radio, television stations and 
CATV systems, 
announced I high 
Ben Larue, who 
will head the 
firm. 

La rue has 
been g e n e r a I 
sales manager of 
W I N S N e w 
York, vice pres- 
ident in charge 
of sales at 
[ULA Honolulu, general manager 
(f KTVK-TV Denver and part 
(vviier of KTLX I'endleton. Ore. 
Headquarters of the firm will be 
440 E. 62nd St., New York. 




iet Pepsi on N. Y. Radio; 
F Toy Contest Uses Tv 

An extensive radio spot cam- 
paign using prominent local per- 
nalities has reportedly kicked off 
iet Pepsi's campaign of introduc- 
g the sugar-free soft drink in 12- 
mcc cans to the New York area, 
ations used for the commercial 



arc WABC. WH.N. UNFW-AM- 
l*M. VVNHC-AM-I'M, W Ml A and 
\\ INS. 

Si\ grand pn/es ol lully equip- 
ped IW>5 bord station wagons, 
each filled with toys manufactured 
by the Kenner Products Co., plus 
12,500 other pri/es, will be given 
away in General I nods Post l)i\. 
sweepstakes. Beginning hitter part 
of this mouth. Post will promote 
the sweepstakes with a television 
campaign of more than W)00 an- 
nouncements. Network show> carry- 
ing the commercial will include 
Bugs Bunny, Huff n' Ht'ddv, lim 
Tin Tin and Allakaza/n. 



Film Sales Include ETV 
As Well as Sponsored Tv 

KWSC-TV, Washington State 
University, Pullman, has signed for 
two Christmas tv specials in addi- 
tion to /:// France, Seven Arts' 
series of 26 half-hour French lan- 
guage programs starring Dawn Ad- 
dams. Firm reports this series is 
now telecast in 75 United States 
markets. 

Four Star Distribution Corp. re- 
ports its comedy series, Ensign 
O'Toole. has been purchased in 2 I 
markets since it was offered into 
syndication for a fall 1964 start. 
Three of the buyers arc ABC o&o 
stations — KABC-TV Los Ance- 



NBC AIDS D.C. ETV 



AGENCY MOVES TO NEW BUILDING 




Jack Cairns, chairman Chlrurg & Cairns, Inc. (stated, 2nd from right), shakes hands 
with Sam Rudin president, Rudin Management Co., after signing a lease that will 
enable the ad agency to move into the new Saturday Evening Post Building 
looking on are (seated I) Gilbert E. French, treasurer C&C, and (seated r) lewis 
Rudin, vice president Rudin. Standing: I. Rivkin, attorney, and Joseph Grotto, 
real estate broker. C&C has leased space on the 11th and 12th floors of the 
32-story building at 54th Street and Lexington Avenue, New York, and expects to 
move in by Dec. 1 . 




The National Broadcasting Co has contrib- 
uted $100,000 to WETA TV Wash ngton, D C . 
UHF educational station, to be applied toward 
station facilities improvement. Joseph Good- 
fellow (I), vice president and general man- 
ager of NBC's Washington stations, WRC-AM- 
FM-TV, presented the check to Max M 
Kampelman, chairman of the WETA board 



les, WBKB-TV Chicago and 
WXYZ-TV Detroit. The series con- 
sists of 32 half-hour episodes. 

Official Films' Biography series 
(I and II) have been combined 
into Biography 65 (so named be- 
cause there are 65 half-hour shows 
dealing with famous personages in 
the package). Combined series has 
sold in 20 markets, including New 
York. Houston, Omaha, Milwau- 
kee, San Diego. Denver and Sacra- 
mento. 

UA-TV International has rec- 
orded sales in 20 countries for 
Hollywood and the Stars, the \\ ol- 
per half-hour documentary scries 
based upon the movie capitol and 
stars. Series has been sold in Asia. 
Europe, South America and Aus- 
tralia. 



Golf Show Sets Record 
On 185 Tv Stations 

A total of IS5 stations covering 
all major markets and an estimated 
l >7 percent of the nation carried 
the weekend telecasts of the West- 
ern Open golf tournament from Chi- 
cago. Sports Network. Ine . an- 
nounced. It was the largest num- 
ber of stations lined up by SM for 
a live show in the web's history 
I he previous golf record was cov- 
erage of the recent Cleveland Open 
by 1 57 stations R J Reynolds and 
Goodyear were the sponsors. 



."gust 24, 1964 
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ADVERTISERS 

William Schlabach, appointed ad- 
vertising and merchandising man- 
ager of Seabrook Farms Co., Carl- 
stadt, N.J. He had been supervisor 
of advertising and sales promotion 
for the Nestle Co. 

Curtiss C. Grove appointed to the 
new post of director, corporate mar- 
ket research at Bell & Howell. He 
previously headed his own market- 
ing research and counseling firm in 
Dallas. 

Ormand M. Hessler and John B. 
Hunter, Jr., named general manager 
of sales and marketing and director 
of marketing services at B. F. Good- 
rich Footwear Co. Hessler has been 
with the company since 1946, most 
recently as manager of marketing 
services. 

Walter L. Susong, manager of 
the contractural department of 
Coca-Cola Co., elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Wesley P. Gardner appointed ad- 
vertising manager of Thcrmador, 
Los Angeles. 

Donald L. Bryant named presi- 
dent of Miles Products Div., suc- 
ceeding O. G. Kennedy. Bryant has 
been executive vice president of the 
division since joining the firm in 
May 1963. 

Martin J. Mann appointed prod- 
uct manager in the household 
products division of Lever Bros. Co. 
Previously, he worked at Max Fac- 
tor & Co. and the Purcx Corp. 




Martin Mann 



Sidney Brandt appointed general 
manager of Pilot Radio Corp. He 
had been vice president of sales 
and operations for MGM Records 
and regional manager for Magna- 
vox. 

Eric C. Lee appointed eastern 
regional manager of audio-visual 
sales, Bell & Howell Photo Sales 
Co. 

Franklin J. St. Germain appointed 
sales promotion manager for the 
Prestolite Co., Toledo. He previ- 
ously handled private and associated 
brand advertising and sales promo- 
tion at Cooper Tire and Rubber Co. 

Wayne Rash, manager of market 
research, communications products 
department, General Electric Co.. 
Lynchburg, Va., named chairman 
of the Electronic Industries Assn.'s 
industrial electronics marketing serv- 
ices committee. 

Dante Bonardi and Andrew Brain 

named to posts of advertising man- 
agers at National Biscuit Co. Bonar- 
di, previously an account executive 
with DArcy, will be responsible for 
cookie and cracker brand advertis- 
ing. Brain was an assistant ad man- 
ager and will be responsible for 
food service advertising. 

William M. McCardell named 
marketing manager of Humble Oil's 
central region. He has been with 
Humble since 1949. 



AGENCIES 

Frank Grady named media di- 
rector of the Chicago office of 
Young & Rubicam; he has been with 
the agency 23 years. 

Jose Agustin Acevedo appointed 
executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the San Juan office 
of Robert Otto & Co.. Puerto Rico. 
He worked 10 years as chief copy 
writer and account executive with 
McCann Erickson in its San Juan 
office. 




Sidney Brandt 



Eric 1 



Arthur Bellaire, a vice preside^ 
and member of the board of Batte 
Barton, Durstinc & Osborn, In<| 
will move to BBDO's San Francisc 
office as creative director. 

Julian J. Linde, formerly contraj 
manager for CBS-TV, joined tlj 
business affairs unit in Young 
Rubicam's radio - tv departmer 
New York. 

Ramsey G. Perry promoted 
account executive at Kal, Eh 
lich & Merrick, Washington, D.i 

James J. Stack was named an sj 
sociatc media director at the L 
Angeles office of the McCan 
Erickson agency. 

Paul B. Ricks appointed dire 
tor of marketing for Kuttncr 
Kuttner, Chicago. He was direcd 
of advertising, Kiekhacfcr Cor 
Fond du Lac, Wis., a Brunswi 
Corp. manufacturing subsidiary. I 

William A. Crowther joined Le 
ncn & Newell as a vice president 
the copy department. He had be 
vice president and creative direct 
of Wilson, Haight & Welch. 

Michael Barnett joined Grey A 
vcrtising. New York, as vice pre 
dent and creative supervisor, 
had been a vice president and co 
director at Doherty, Cliffo 
Steers & Shcnficld. 




William Crowther 



iton Reed 




Richard Cullen 



\lc\undcr .M. "lunger, UulK*rt 15. 
Cltev lie, John M. Day ,irul Joseph 
Letine named senior vice president, 
vice president-station relations di 
rector, vice president-director of 
news and public affairs, and director 
of television programs at WIIDII. 
Inc.. Boston. 



RADIO MEDIA 



Don A. Reed and Richard I.. Cul- 

•n named vice presidents of Leo 
furnelt Co. Reed is an account su- 
■trvisor. Cullen now supervises the 
epublican National Committee ac- 
tum. 



"IME/Buying an Selling 



I Jack Knrke named salesman in 
ne Chicago office of Metro Radio 
lies. Since 1962. Burke was sales 
Luiaeer WBBM-AM-FM Chicago. 



•V MEDIA 

Paul .Murray, Rich Newman and 
•on llilhnan named sales manager, 
'count executive and program di- 
ctor. respectively, at KAIL-TV 
resno. 

i I lam /vi Shouhin named pro- 
hm niamiger of W'NEW-TV New 
ork. He was in various executive 
lpacities with Triangle Broadcast- 
»g from 1962 to 1964. 

Jim Spencer appointed national 
les manager of KATU Portland, 
re. He was in a similar position at 
ONA-TV Honolulu 10 years. 

(Jan Ilcisinger appointed account 
ecutive for KKRO-TV Bakers- 
Id. Calif. During the past year he 
is been a salesman at KARM-AM- 
1 Fresno. 



Fiigcnc II. Alnwick and James 
.McKIroj named market develop- 
ment manager and midwest sales 
manager of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing Svstem. Alnwick had been mid- 
west sales manager ami McFlrov an 
account executive. 

Thomas 1.. Dillalnmtv named 
corporate vice president of KADY- 
KADI St. Louis, lie had been an 
executive at KVIL-AM-FM and 
WRR-AM-FM Dallas as well as 
at KOSY Texarkana. Ark. 

Robert K. Ilenabery appointed 
general executive for the program 
department of WCBS-AM-FM New- 
York. He had been program and 
production manager for YVYVJ-AM- 
FM Detroit. 

Walter S. New house named as- 
sistant sales manager of WQXR- 
AM-FM New York. 

Leslie R. Brooks, Jr., elected 
manager of YATJS-AM-FM Jackson. 
Tenn.» succeeding Frank S. Froc- 
tor. recently named vice president 
and director of broadcasting. 
Brooks has been with stations 29 
years. 

Richard R. Fern, Jr.. appointed 
station manager of WAFS Amster- 
dam. N.Y. He had been an assistant 
professor in tv-radio at Ithaca Col- 
lege and previously with WKRT- 
AM-FM Cortland and UNBF-AM- 
FM-TV Binehamton. 




^^^^ 




ek Burkt 



Jim Spencer 



Gary Heiiinger 
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Eugene Alnwick Jemet McElroy 



.1 «»li ii F. Bassett named program 
operations supervisor at WHDH- 
AM-IM Boston. 



SYNDICATION 
<$* SERVICES 

Hugh L, Rogers, previously vice 
president and director of advertising 
agency services, promoted to new 
post of vice president and general 
manager of SRDS Data. Inc. 

Ben Halpcrn named advertising 
and publicity manager of Filmwavs, 
Inc.. after serving three years as 
head of the New York office of 
Jim Mahoney and Associates. 

Roy (). Disnev, president of Walt 
Disnev Productions, elected trea- 
surer of the Hollywood Museum. 
Disnev has been associated with his 
brother. Walt, virtually since the 
beginning of the hitter's animated 
motion picture company more than 
40 years ago. 

Richard F. Periu joined Joseph 
L. Levine's Embassy Pictures tele- 
vision department as an account ex- 
ecutive. He had formerly been em- 
ployed in \BC's station clearance 
department 

Raymond C. Fov, administrative 
vice president of ABC f ilms, pro- 
moted to director of domestic syn- 
dicated sales. 





AUGUST 

Wyoming CATV Assn. annual 
meeting, IXL Raneh, Dayton, Wyo., 
(23-25). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters in 
cooperation with the Radio Advertis- 
ing Bureau and the Television Bureau 
of Advertising, sales management 
seminar, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (23-29). 

Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers summer general 
meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (25-28). 

Western Electronic Show and Con- 
vention, Statler-Hilton, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (25-28). 

New York State CATV Assn. 
meeting, Sheraton Inn, Binghamton, 
N.Y. (26-27). 

Western Assn. of Broadcasters and 
British Columbia Assn. of Broadcasters 

annual meeting, Jasper Park Lodge, 
Jasper, Alta. (27-29). 

Arkansas Broadcasters Assn. annual 
meeting, Coaehman's Inn, Little Roek 
(28-29). 

West Virginia Broadcasters Assn., 
fall meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (27-30). 

1964 National Radio and Television 
Exhibition, under the management of 
the British Radio Equipment Manu- 
facturers' Assn., Earl's Court, London, 
England (24-Sept. 5). 



SEPTEMBER 

Board of Broadcast Governors 

publie hearings, Nova Scotian Hotel, 
Halifax, N.S. (1-4). 

Michigan Assn. of Broadcasters an- 
nual fall meeting, Hidden Valley, 
Gaylord, Mieh. (10-11). 

Mid-Atlantic and West Virginia 
CATV Assns. meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, W. Va. (1 1-12). 

Atlantic Assn. of Broadcasters an- 
nual sales and engineering meeting, 
Sydney, N.S., (13-15). 

Louisiana Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Capitol House, Baton Rouge, La. 
(13-15). 

Rollins Broadcasting Inc. annual 
shareholders' meeting, Bank of Del- 
ware Building. Wilmington, Del. (15). 



Radio Advertising Bureau fall 
management eonferenee, Tarrytown 
House, Tarrytown, N.Y. (17-18). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
program study committee, radio pro- 
graming clinic, Rickey's Hyatt House, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (18). 

Maine Assn. of Broadcasters meet- 
ing, Poland Spring, Me. (18-19). 

National Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences board of trustees 
meeting, Beverly Hills, Calif. (18-20). 

American Women in Radio & Tele- 
vision southwest area conference, 
Tropieana Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
(18-20). 

Radio Advertising Bureau fall man- 
agement eonferenee, Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. (21-22). 

Nebraska Broadcasters Assn. meet- 
ing, Holiday Inn, Grand Island, Neb. 
(20-22). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 

program study committee, radio pro- 
graming clinic, Chieago Plaza Motor 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. (21). 

Nevada Broadcasters Assn. meeting, 
Lake Tahoe, Nev. (21-22). 

Pacific Northwest CATV Assn. 
meeting, Dorie Hotel, Portland, Oreg. 
(21-22). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
program study eommittee, radio pro- 
graming clinic, Palm Town House 
Motor Inn, Omaha, Neb. (23). 

CBS Radio Affiliates Assn. con- 
vention, New York Hilton Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. (23-24). 

Electronic Industries Assn. fall 
meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. (23-25). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
radio programing elinie, Hilton Inn. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. (25). 

Minnesota Broadcasters Assn., fall 
meeting, Sheraton-Ritz Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (24-26). 

Advertising Federation of America, 
fifth district convention, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio (17-18); 
sixth district convention, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, lnd. (24- 
26); tenth distriet convention, Robert 
Driseoll Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(24-26). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
program study eommittee, radio pro- 
graming elinic, Hilton Inn, Tarry- 
town, N.Y. (25). 

North Central CATV Assn. meet- 
ing, Holiday Inn. Rochester, Minn. 
(25). 



Utah Broadcasters Assn., eonver 
tion, Royal Inn, Provo, Utah (25-26; 

American Women in Radio & Tele 
vision southern area eonferenee, Oui 
rigger Hotel. St. Petersburg. Fla.; wee 
central area eonferenee, Muehlebac 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; New Enj 
land Chapter conference, WoodstocV 
Vt. (25-27). 

Radio Advertising Bureau fall mar 
agement eonferenee, Far Horizon; 
Sarasota, Fla. (28-29). 

Society of Motion Picture & Teh 
vision Engineers, 96th annual teer 
nical conference, Commodore Hote 
New York, N.Y. (27-Oct. 2). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters r; 
dio eode board meeting, Gramerc 
Inn, Washington, D. C. (29-30). 

National Assn. of Education. 
Broadcasters third annual musie pei 
sonnel eonferenee. University < 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. Minn. (3( 
Oct. 1). 



OCTOBER 

Radio Advertising Bureau's fc| 

management conferences: Hyau 
House, San Franciseo, Calif. (1-2)' 

International Radio & TelevisR 
Society luncheon. Waldorf Astori 
Ballroom, New York, N.Y. (2). 

Florida Assn. of Broadcasters f; 

eonferenee and board meeting. Grai 
Bahama Hotel & Club, West En 
Grand Bahama Island. (3). 

American Women in Radio ail 
Television, New York State Confc 
ence, Top O' The World, La 
George, N. Y. (3-4). 

Texas Assn. of Broadcasters f.l 
meeting, Hotel Texas, Fort Won 
Tex. (4-5). 

North Carolina Assn. of Broa 
casters meeting, Grove Park Ir 
Asheville, N. C. (4-6). 

New Jersey Broadcasters Assn. f 
convention, Nassau Inn, Princetc 
N. J. (5-6). 

Advertising Research Foundatk 
annual conference, Commodore H 
tel. New York (6). 

International Radio & Tclcvisi 
Society luneheon. Waldorf Astor 
Ballroom. New York. N.Y. (7). 

Radio Advertising Bureau fall m: 
agement conference, Western Hi 
Lodge, Wagoner, Okla. (S-9). 

Tennessee Assn. of Broadcast' 
meeting, Mountain View Hotel, G 
linburg, Tenn. (8-9). 

Alabama Broadcasters Assn. mc 
ing, Tusealoosa, Ala. (8-10). 
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Local Food People Say 
KRNT and KRNT-TV 
Bring Home the Bacon 
in Central Iowa! 



Question: 



Answer: 

KRNT-TV 
55% 

ELEVISIOIM M 



"Special promotions on grocery store items are sometimes advertised 
on radio and television. From your experience, which station does 
the best job in selling grocery items?" 

Based on replies from Go Des Moines supermarket operators and 
food brokers in a questionnaire prepared by Central Surveys, Inc. 
in April-May, 196-1 — 



KRNT 
45% 



RADIO 



"H" 
18% 



No 
mswe 
28% 



"O" 
5% 



No 
mswc 

20 o 



"H" 
14% 



12% 



8% 



W 

J /O 



"C" 



And not only do KRNT Radio and KRNT-TV do a better job of selling grocery .store 
items . . . but also, automatic washers, automobiles, living room suites, savings accounts, drive-in 
movie tickets, and you-name-it. 

From their own watching and listening, local advertisers know that we keep our shelves 
stocked with a fabulously successful News and Sports operation . . . adult and highly-trained 
professional personalities . . . constant participation in community projects and atTairs . . . 
abundant publicity and promotion . . . and a unique blend of radio and television that produces 
a sales effectiveness unequaled in this important growth market. 

Local advertisers know we carry what most people want here. Tint's uhy these local adver- 
tisers give us most of their radio tv dollar year after year. 

If you have a good product and a good campaign, you too can bring home the kieon in 
Central Iowa. The Katz Agency is minding our national store. Call them 

KRNT RADIO and TELEVISION 

DES MOINES An Operation of Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting. Inc Represented by the Kat; Age cy c 



SAN ANTONIO 



AMERICAS 





SURPRISED? Many people are. San Antonio 
visitors usually remember the Alamo . . . the 
lovely old Spanish missions . . . the tree-lined 
river meandering through the heart of the city. 

But first of all, San Antonio is a city on the go 
— with expanding freeways, ever-increasing 
housing, bustling shopping centers and great 
military bases. San Antonio is a metropolitan 
city — now 15th in the nation*. 

This phenomenal growth presents new sales 
opportunity for your product . . . new customers 
for your service! Tell your story now ... on the 
station on the go in the city on the go. 



Ask Peters, Griffin, Woodward ... or cal 
Lydle at the station, 512 CA 5-7411. 



Bi 




GO 




CHANNEL 5 • EXPRESS-NEWS STATION 



"Sales Management. June, 1964 (Within incorporated city limits) 
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